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It was formerly customary with authors on mental alien- 
ation, to separate those agents or influences producing, 
or believed to be productive of the disease, into remote 
and proximate, predisposing and cxciting causes. Of late 
vears, and particularly in the annual reports made out by 
the physicians of the Institutions for the Insane, that cus- 
tom has fallen pretty generally into disuse. 

In many of the cases of Insanity, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to fix upon any particular influence which we are 
satisfied was the origin of the disorder. Sometimes two 
causes are found, and it is impossible to tell which is the 
predisposing and which is the exciting. That power 
which in one case may stand in the relation of a remote 
cause, may in another, become the proximate. 
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[f, therefore, in regard to many of the causes, the mo- 
dern writers have adopted the safest, and perhaps the 
most accurate method, by embodying all the generative 
influences of the disease into one class, and avoiding 
the endeavor to make a division where it is impossible 
to draw an accurate line of demarkation, they have per- 
haps, in reference to some others, fallen into error. 

That constitutional condition of the system, transmit- 
ted from one generation to another, a condition, which 
although recondite in its nature, facilitates to a greater 
or less extent the invasion of méntal derangement, and 
is generally known by the term hereditary predisposition, 
is invariably a remote or predisposing cause. According 
to our belief, wherever this natural condition exists, the 
person will retain the healthy action of his mind until 
he is subject to some other influence, more immediate, 
more active, more potent, and the tendency of which is 
to derange the physical functions of the system, so as to 
impair the manifestation of the mental powers. 

For the rem@sons stated, we enter upon the subject 
of hereditary predisposition before proceeding to other 
causes. 

in making up the statistics upon this subject, the rela- 
tives known to have been insane are given in full, in- 
stead of including the whole number of cases under 
the general term hereditary. Of the fifty-eight males and 


hirtvenine femnules placed against that term, in the sub- 


joined lables, tue sitmpie iact that an inherited tendency 


existed, is mentioned upon the records, but the particular 
ancestor or ancestors who were msane, are not state d. 


TABLE IL—MALES. 


Predisposition from direct sAxcesiors. 
Eecreditary, 58 
Mereditar on } sister insane, 
Llereditary, and brother and sister insane, 


Hicreditery, wud daughter 
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Hereditary, and brother as 
Father 
Father and mother 
Father and brother 
Father and sister * 


Father, brother, sister, and other relatives insane, 


lather, brother and sister 
lather, two brothers and sister 
Father, only brother, and only sister " 
Father, brother, and two paternal! uacles $6 
Father and daughter af 
Father and nephew “6 
Mother 
Mother and brother a 
Mother and sister 
Mother aud aurt 
Mother, naterna!l aunt, and cousin a 
Mother and paternal cousin ti 
iuerand paternal vrand-father 
Mother and several of famiil “ 
Crand-tauther 
Maternal erand-fither, brother and sister a 
Maternal erand-father aud three sisters as 


Paternal l-father 


Total, 
TABLE Il. 


Brother insane, 
‘I'wo brothers insane, 


Brother and other relatives insane, 


Brother and cousin 6 
Sister 


‘l'wo sisters 


Sister and several of family insane, 


Predisposition, as connected with collateral relatices 
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Brother and sister “e 2 

Uncle “6 4 

“{ Uncle and several others of family insane, 2 

3 Paternal uncle and cousin 6 1 

* 4 Several brothers and sisters 6 2 

Aunt and daughter 1 
Grand-father’s sister “ 1 
Two Cousins 1 
| One of mother’s family 1 
Some of mother’s family 
Most of Maternal relatives “ 1 
Some of Family “ 2 
Several of family 11 

Whole family * 1 

Having family predisposition * 4 

Distant relative 0 1 

a Total, 68 

Descendants. 
Daughter insane, 1 


TABLE IL—FEMALES. 


Predisposition, from direct Ancestors. 


Hereditary, 39 
Hereditary and brother insane, 1 
Hereditary anda cousin “ 1 
Hereditary, a son, and several of family insane, 1 
Father “ 6 
Father and mother os ] 
Father and grand-father “ 1 
Father, grand-father and paternal aunt “ 1 
Father, paternal uncle and cousin 6 2 
Father and three uncles 0s 1 
| Father and brother “ 2 
Father and sistor “s 3 


4 
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Father and four step-brothers “ 1 ‘ 
Mother 15 
Mother and grand-fother 6 1 
Mother and all her family “ 1 Fe 
Mother and two uncles ade 1 3 
Mother and aunt 1 
Mother and two paternal aunts “¢ 1 
Mother an | brother « 2 
Mother, brother and sister “ 1 » 
Mother, brother and two sisters “ i ‘ 
Mother and sister 2 
Grand-father 1 
Paternal grand-father and his brother o 1 
Paternal grand-mother, uncle and aunt ‘“ 1 
Total, 89 
TABLE II. 
Predisposition, as connected with collateral Relatives. Py 
Brother insane, 4 
Brother, and several of family insane, 1 
Sister 9 
Sister, and several of family 6 2 
Two sisters 1 
Paternal uncle oe 1 
Paternal uncle and cousin “ 1 
Aunt 6 1 
Maternal aunt 1 
Maternal aunt and brother “ 1 
Paternal aunt and matn’luncle *“ 1 
Cousin 66 ] 
Two cousins “ 1 
One of family “ 1 : 
Several of family “ 6 
A distant branch of family “s 1 
Several of grand-father's family “ 1 
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Having family predisposition 6 4 
All of father’s family 6 1 


i 
Total, 42 
Descendants. 
Son insane, 9 
| T'wo children insane, 1 
Thus, of 1841 patients, 323, of whom 187 were males, 
and 136 females, are recorded as having one relative or 
ab more, insane ; this is equivalent to 174 per cent. The 
per centage in each sex, taken separately, is as follows: 
men, 17.16; women, 18.11 
[t is not to be presumed, however, that this is even a 
a near approximation to the number actually having rela- 
tives of disordered mental powers. During the first few 
, years of the existence of the Asylum, there appears to 
; have been but little attention paid to this particular sub- 
ject, and hence the records thereupon are imperfect. 


There are other important obstacles in the way to a cor- 
rect knowledge of the full extent of which the heredi- 
tary predisposition prevails among the patients admitted 
into a public institution. ‘These obstacles may, by perse- 
verence, be measurably overcome. 

Insanity being a disordered manifestation of the mind, 
dependant upon some disease of the body, either func- 
tional or organic, is subject to the same laws as many or 
most other maladies to which the human race is subject. 
Like consumption, gout, diseases of the liver and of the 
heart, it may attack any person whatever, but is certainly 
somewhat more likely to prevail among those whose an- 
cestors have suffered from it. 

Of the men included in the foregoing table, 118 inheri- 
ted the predisposition from directgancestors, and 33 of 
these had other relatives insane. ‘The remaining 58 had 


collateral relatives insane, but no direct aneestors. Of 
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the 52 who had insane parents, it was the father in 27 
cases, andthe mother in 25. In one of these, both father 
and mother had been deranged. It is also stated, that 
two of those included under the term hereditary, had an- 
cestors, both paternal and maternal, who were subject to 
the malady, and one who had a daughter insane. 

Of the women, the predisposition was transmitted from 
direct ancestors in 893 of whom 67 also had other rela- 
tives insane. In the remaining 42, the disease is stated 
to have appeared only in persons collaterally connected, 
and in five cases in their children alone. There are 18 
cases in which it is mentioned that the father was insane. 
In one case the fatherand mother were both deranged. 
In the case where it is mentioned that the whole family 
were insane, it is said that all her father’s family, which 
consisted of twelve children, have been msane, and that 
their insanity did not ina single instance, make its appear- 
ance before the age of twenty-one years. ‘Two of her 
brothe rs, while in Une, committed suicide. None of the 
third generation have yet been attacked with insanity, 
although sevetal of them have passed the age at which it 
made its appearance inthe second. 

In the following schedule are arranged those instances 
in which more than one member of a family have been 


inmates of this institution: 


‘wo brothers were patients here in 7 instances. 

Three “ 9 ‘é 


sister 5 


Two sisters ) 
and two of their | 
cousins \ 
Motherand son “ 3 


ter, aud her son § 
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Mother and ) 
daughter 


“ 3 “ 


In one of the cases of three brothers, their father was 
insane, and one of their sisters has been admitted as a 
patient since the period at which these statistics close. 

In one of the cases of two brothers, it is stated that they 
had several other brothers and sisters insane. In one of 
the other cases of two brothers, the family consisted of but 
four brothers, and they all laboured under the same 
cisease. 

In one case of a woman admitted previously to 1844, 
her son has been received since that time. 

In one instance in which a young man was the only 
member of the family admitted into the Asylum, it is 
stated that his father and two of his father’s brothers 
were deranged, and all ef them, as well as himself, had 
hernia. 

It is obvious that the foregoing statistics are not sufh- 
ciently full or definite to be adopted as accurate data 
from which to estimate the proportion of the insane in 
whom an inherent predisposition exists, the comparative 
number in whom it 1s transmitted trom the father’s or 
the mother’s side, orany of the other important questions 
involved in) tne su j Che 

In some persons, although none of their family either 
in a direct line or an immediately collateral branch may 
have ever suffered from mental disesse, there is a nat- 
ural idiosyncrasy or peculiarity of constitution which fa- 
cilitates the invasion of insanity. This peculiarity prob- 
ably exists in the intimate structure of the nervous sys- 


| 


tem, although Dr. Rush appears to have thought it to 


be in the blood. In which system of organs soever it 


may be, it ts probably very similar in its natnre to that 


‘hich constitutes the hereditary predisposition, and in 
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Disease of spine and heart, 


Gun-shot wound, 


Punctured wound, 


Kick on stomach from horse, 


Insolation, and heat from sun, 


"7 and drinking cold water, 


Masturbation, 
Connected with puberty, 
Nervous debility, 


Bodily exertion, 


Nursing, loss of sleep, &e., 


Mesmerism, 
Neuralgia, 
Ill health, 


Fever, 


« 'Typhus and Typhoid, 


~Bilious, 

Intermittent, 

Yellow, 

Scarlet, 
Dyspepsia, 
Disease of liver, 
Rheumatism, 
Gout, 
Phthisis, 
Repelled eruptions, 
Suppressed hemorrhoids, 

perspiration, 
secretions, 

Healing of Fistula, 
Measles, 
Erysipelas, 
Small-pox, 
Varioloid, 
Working in white lead, 
Acetate of lead, 
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Vapor of prussic acid, | 1 
Metallic vapor, l 
Sedentary life, 3 3 ae 
Dysentery, 1 1 : 
Pregnancy, 16 16 
Parturition, 66 66 3 
Lactation, 12 12 
Abortion, 5) 5 
Irregular menstruation, 1 1 
Menorrhagia, 1 1 
Amenorrhea, 28 28 : 
Suppression of 

chanwe of life, 10 10 
Uterime disorder, 14 14 
Hysteria, 2 2 


Old age, ] 1 2 


NI .— Moral ( ‘a USCS. 


MALES. FEMALES. TOTAL. 


Pecuniary difficulties, LIs 15 133 
Want of employment, 11 1] 
Religious excitement, &e, 42 93 
ttemorse, 5) 6 1] 
Death of relatives, 16 27 43 : 
Disappointed aflection, 2 26 38 
Home-sickness, 2 1 3 
Application to study, 30 30 
Mental excitement, 6 6 
Fright, fear, 4 15 19 
Mental shock, 2 2 
Domestic trouble, 22 43 its) 
Anxiety, 12 10 22 . 


Mortified pride, 8 6 14 
Disappointed ambition, 3 


Disappointment, 1 2 3 


Total, 349 664 je 
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action i3 re ly 1h) siime, but “usseris thot hie ling 
proved it to be so. li, therelore, one o| the necessary 
effects of aleohol is to establish in the svstem a condi- 
rion which will prevent the healthy action of the mmd,— 
and we are but too well aware thatt is the ftact—- 
it follows tliat the in que tion wou | produce 
an identical erect, an l cau in itv. No one, if is pre- 
sumed, will question the truth of this preposition so tar 
as relates to opium. In reference to tobacco, it is pos- 
sible there m L\ be do ibt. eral modern authors, 


however, concur in tree beter that, when excessively 


used, it may be the principal cause of mental derange- 
ment, and enses thus | roduced have been reported at a 


number of jastitution The immediate action ot this sub- 


stance upon the nervous system, in persons of a lightly 


excitable temperament, 18 SO Powe rful 


, that when smok- 
ing, they feel a peculiar sensation or thrill even to the 


remotest extremities of the limbs. A constant stimulus 
of this kind upon a nervous temperament, can hardly 


be otherwise than deleterious. ‘Tobacco, particularly 


when used by smoking, tends to disturb the functions of 


the liver; and disordered action of this organ is not an 


unfrequent cause of me ntal disease. It also produces, 


Or assists in producing, a chronic inflammation of the 


mucous mcmvrane of canal, intiame- 

mation of this memovrane may become the cause of men- 

tal disturbance. Again, part cularly In persons in whom 


it excites an inordinate secretion from the salivary glands, 


tobacco is like ly to produce CYSpE psia, a disease which, 
more than almost any other, by acting sympathetically 
upon the brain, affects the mmanilestations of the mind. 
Who has not experi anced or obser, ed this dd | 
influence, producing depre: sion of 5 pirits, de] ction, taci- 
turnity, and inability to contend with the cares of life; 
gloom, despondency, and perhaps a dispo ition to self- 


destruction, or actual insanity in the form of melancholia? 
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How little or how much soever tobacco may act, either 
immediately or remotely, us a generative cause of insani- 
ty, it is a fact well known to all connected with public in- 
stitutions of this kind, that there is no stimulus or narcotic 
substance in which the insane are more prone to indulge. 
If within their reach, those who, previously to becoming 
insane, have been accustomed to it, will use it to excess, 
and many or most of those who have not before been ad- 
dicted to the habit, soon become accustomed to it. One 
man included among the patients remaining in the institu- 
tion at the time these statistics close, kept constantly in 
his mouth, both day and night, excepting when at meals, 
a quid of tobacco frequently as large as an ordinary hen’s 
egg. Whatever saliva it might have produced it was 
rarely, if ever, ejected from the mouth, but usually swal- 
lowed. He had been in the institution during the whole 
period of its existence, being one of those who were 
brought from the old Asvlum. He had been accustomed 


to the habit for manv years; and it miehtalmost be said of 


him that,— 
“Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 
He fed on poison, and it hal no power, 
But was a kind ef nutriment.” 

Although as completely insane and incoherent as it is 
possible for a human being to be, he worked regularly, 
doing about as much as any ordinary {laborer. ‘The to- 
bacco appeared to have a soothing a controling effect 
upon him, enabling him to concentrate his'powers upon 
the labor in which he was employed. If deprived of it 
fora few hours, he became restless, agitated, excited, 
talkative, and unable to apply himself to is occupation. 
In this respect, the narcotic had an opposite eflect upon 
him to that which it produces upon many of the insane. 
It frequently increases their excitement, and in some in- 
stances, to a remarkable degree. Its action, upon the 
whole, is considered so deleterious, that in most of the 


well conducted establishments for the insane in this coun- 


‘ 
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try, its use among the patients is prohibited. At this in- 
stitution it is not permitted, excepting in a few cases, in 
small quantities, by patients who have resided here many 
years. 

There are sixty-nine cases included under the several 
causes, the names of which imply an organic lesion of the 
brain or its membranes. According to our belief, there is 
always cerebral disease in insanity ; and such alone has 
the power to affect the manifestations of the mind. In 
some cases this disease is organic; but in the majority 
merely functional, the healthy action of the brain being 
disturbed by its intimate sympathy with other organs 
which are diseased. In many cases it is absolutely im- 
possible for the most experienced and expert observer to 
decide, in the early stages of insanity, whether the dis- 
order of the brain be organic or functional. Hence it is 
possible that the number of cases here attributed to the 
several diseases of the brain is not sufficiently large. 

Thirty-one cases are recorded as having originated 
from injuries produced by falls. The effect of sudden 
shocks or concussions of this kind, falls most heavily upon 
the brain and nervous system. Hence their agency in 
the production of mental disorder is most obvious. 

If the prick of a pin or needle may, as it frequently has 
done, exert so potent an influence upon the nervous sys- 
tem as toresult in that terrible disorder popularly known 
as the lock-jaw, it is certainly not remarkable that a 
punctured or a gun-shot wound should cause insanity. 
One case arising from each of these causes is mentioned 
above. 

One case is also recorded as the effect of a kick by a 
horse, upon the region of the stomach. Here the disorder 
of the brain was undoubtedly secondary, to the immediate 
effect upon the great central plexus of the sympathetic 
nerve, in the region receiving the shock. 

Atter the cases of insolation, there is a series of causes, 
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rtime, this has been known 


their ¢ 
as one ¢ ending to destroy the balance 
of the mind, | not untli Within a tew vears that its 
ne \ great as it 1s at present 


by most puysician Insane, Although 
it is acknowl ed to be a very prolific cause, yet there is 
danger of i prehension upon this point. ‘The habit is, 
undoubtedly, imma cases, the effect of the disease. 
The important revolution which the system of both 
mates and females undergoes at the time of puberty, some- 
times seriously affects the mind, and produces absolute 
insanity. ‘lhe tendency of this change to operate upon 
the healthy uction of the mental powers, is greatly in- 
creased by the simultaneous disposition to rapidity of 
] 


erowt When the nutritive vessels are acting with such 
energy, and all parts of the frame are becoming devel- 
oped with an unwonted rapidity, the texture of the or- 
is loose, Incompact and lieht, wanting the density, 
tone and stability, essential to a Vigorous periormance otf 
their functions, and the nervous fluid can not aet with the 
celerity and vigor requisite to periect health. 


Four cases of men and seven of women are attributed 


bodily exertion ancl iOSsS Of sleep. 


EXCESSIVE 
The renovation of enereyv by sleep, 1s a solutelv es- 


xercise of both tne pies sical and 


’ 


ntial to the healihy ‘ 
the mental powers, So inportant is its position as a 
preventive to mental derangement, that were we called 
upon to give advice to all who are predisposed to in- 


sunitv, are threatened with it, or feartul of at, and were 
we obliged to ceive that advice io the briefest po sible 
terms, we wouid concentrate it mto an imperative purase 
of but two wi iccp e! Oil. 
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Nothing exhausts the nervous energies of the system 
more rapidly than constant and prolonged watching. It 
subverts a prunary law of nature—a law which can not 
be seriously infringed with impunity, 

Excessive bodily exertion exhausts the frame by its in- 
ordinate tax upon the nervous system. The muscles, it 
is true, are the immediate organs of motion, and conse- 
quently of labor, but they are matter merely, ert as the 
Loues or the nails if deprived of the nervous stimulus. 
If a constant supply of the latter could be continued for 
an indefinite period, we can perceive no suflicient reason 
why the muscles should not perform their office with all 
their energy, unweariedly. At least, the converse of this 
proposition has never, so far as we are informed, been 
demonstrated. 

lnordinate and prolonged labor reduces the nervous 
energy, and rest 2nd sleep become necessary to its re- 
newal. But it is frequently reduced to so low a point, 
that sleep becomes impossible, or, if at length it be at- 
tained, it is imperfect, broken, and insuflicient to enable 
the nervous system to rally its wonted forces. Hence, in 
these cases, it may be not so much the bodily exertion 
itself, as its secondary eflect, the deprivation of sleep, 
which is the immediate cause of mental disorder. 

One case is said to have arisen from “ Mesmerism.” 
This was the cause assigned by one of the parents of 
the patient. ‘The jeading features in the history of the 
case, are as follows. ‘The patient was a young man, 
about twenty vears of age, of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, with a brain remarkably developed and corres- 
ponding intellectual powers. For several years he had 
suffered from occasional epileptic fits, which, as yet, had 
left his mind but little if at all impaired. The skill of 
many physicians and the virtues of every medical re- 
source, believed to be applicable to such cases, had been 
exhausted upon lum without benefit. As adermer resort, 
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! and at a period when he was in a state of comparative 
fy stupor, such as frequently follows a succession of epi- 

: leptic fits, he was placed under the care of a person 


professedly practising * Mesmerism” for the cure of dis- 


ease. To use the expression of this person, * The pa- 


tient was magnetised daily, for nearly a month” without 
effect, he remaining in the torpid condition already men- 
tioned. At length he was suddenly roused, appeared 
rational for a tew hours, and then passed into a state of 
high excitement and absolute mania. A day or two atter- 
wards he was brought to the Asylum, with his arms and 
legs strongly bound. When admitted le talked but little, 
and that little was perfectiv devoid of meaning.. He was 
highly excited, his face flushed and the veins ef his head 
swollen; the circulation rapid, the putse being from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty per 
minute, the tongue furred, and the bowels ¥ery much 
constipated. Afier free catharsis, an inordinate quantity 
ef medicine being required to operate upon his bowels, 
he was placed upon the use of sedatrves. Under this 
treatment and after the lapse of two days, he began to 
improve, and in eight days he left the Asylum, restored 
to his ordinary condition, and without so mueh of the tor- 
por as existed previously to his excitement. 

The generalterm “ ill health,” under which thirty-seven 
eases are arranged, is so vague and indefinite, and it may 
include so great a variety of diseases, that it is suseepti- 
ble of but litthe comment of special application. In gen- 
eral terms, it mav be supposed that almost any malady, 
if sufficiently prolonged, may impair the vigor of the body, 
act sympathetically on special organs, diminish the quan- 
tity or derange the action of the nervous fluid, and thus 
disorder the manifestations of the intellect. 

The next series of causes are those which are arranged 
under the generic term “ fever.”” Those are placed first 
whose predominant pathological effects arc upon the cir- 
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culatory and nervous systems; and those which follow, 
have, as a leading feature, disordered action of the liver. 

Pure fever, unallied with a patholegical condition of 
either the nerves or the liver, if, indeed, such a disease 
exists—may, from the rapidity and force of the circulation, 
iunpair the functions of the brain, or, it may produce the 
same result sympathetically, through the inflammation of 
the muceus membrane of the alimentary canal. 

If the disease be of the typhus or the typhoid form, iv 
which the nervous system becomes most seriously in- 
volved, and delirium is frequently an accompanying 
symptom, it is easily comprehended that mental disorder 
of a more permanent character may ensue. 

it is probable that of the thirty-one cases included 
under the general term fever, the disease in many or 
most of them, was of one of the specific forms atter- 
wards mentioned. 

In the bilious fevers, it appears to us, that the disordered 
action of the liver is the primary cause of insanity, when 


this disease results. Whether the disordered action of 


the brain in these cases arise frem sympathy with the 
liver, or be produced by the condition of the blood, modi- 
fied as that fluid is in its constitution, so far as regards 
the elements of the bile, is a question which we pretend 
neither to explain uor to understand. 

‘Twenty-six cases are stated to have arisen from dys- 
pepsia. ‘The remarks already made upon this disease, 
preclude the necessity of any farther comment. 

Rheumatism and gout, undoubtedly, as a general rule, 
cause insanity by a metastasis to the dura-mater, the fi- 
brous membrane covering the brain. 

Phthisis pulmonalis, or the true consumption, is not un- 
frequently connected with insanity, either as a cause,a 


concomitant, and possibly, in some instances, an effect. 

In the whole range of human maladies, there are but 

few cases more singular or interesting than those in which 
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these two diseases alternate with each other in the same 
patient. The consumptive person becoming insane, the 
progress of the pulmonary complaint is arrested until he 
recovers from his mental disorder, when it resumes its 
march until stopped by another attack of mental derange- 
ment, again to progress, if that malady be cured, and 
again to be suspended if the patient should become in- 
sane. This singular alternation is probably in obedience 
to a general physiological or pathological law, that two 
important and active diseases can not simultaneously exist 
and run their natural course. 

The deleterious eects of the sudden suppression of a 
natural secretion, or an accustomed discharge, whether 
natural or artificial, are well known. Accustomed to a 
constant drain, the body is brought into a condition in 
which that drain appears necessary for the support of 
health. If it be suspended, the system becomes plethoric, 
or laden with matter unqualified to assist in the action of 
the different organs, and consequently an obstacle to the 
faithful performance of that action. ‘The brain, in common 
with other organs, is affected, and consequently the mani- 
festations of the mind disordered. 

Some of the eruptive fevers, and particularly measles 


‘and scarlatina, are proverbial for the physical defects 


which follow in their train. Their results being thus 
unfavourable to the perfection of the body, it is not re- 
markable that they should, in some instances, disorder 
the action of the intellect. In the foregoing list, thirteen 
cases are imputed to them. 

That mysterious and peculiar influence of the salts of 
lead, which, in some eases, produces cholica pictonum, a 
disease so common among painters as to have derived 
its name from them, is undoubtedly the same which, in 


cases, among people who are accustomed to work in those 


substances, originates insanity. 
The case attributed to the inhalation of prussic acid, 18 
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that of a man engaged in the manufacture of fancy soap. 
If that acid were truly the producing cause of the disease, 
it may be supposed to have effected that result by the 
depression of the nervous power, its natural physiological 
effect. 

The last ten items in the table of physical causes con- 
stitute a series of influences to which the female sex 
alone is liable. We have long held the opinion that in 
their sex, these are the predominating causes of mental 
alienation—an opinion corroborated by these statistics. 
It will be perceived that of two hundred and eighty-five 
cases of feraales whose disease is attributed to physical 
causes, no less than one hundred and fifty-five are arranged 
in the seriesin question. The nervous system being more 
fully developed, at least so far as intensity of action is 
concerned, in females than in males, and the intimacy 
between the uterus and the other organs of the body 
being so intimate, so powerful and so controling as the 
observation of physicians shows it to be, there as lit- 
tle cause of marvel, that the causes in question should 
be so prolfic of mental alienation. Dr. Kush appears 
to have correctly estimated the potency of these causes, 
and alleged the fact as an argument iu support of the 
doctrine that women are more subject to insanity than 
men. 

Connected as this Asylum is with a city almost purely 
commercial—a. city, the majority of whose active adults 
are subject to the cares, the perplexities, and the fluctua- 
tions of trade, it is not remarkable that among moral 
causes, pecuniary difficulties should occupy the most 
prominent position. Under this head there are one hun- 
dred and eighteen men, and fifteen women, a total of one 
hundred and thirty-three ; and if, 2s may be most proper, 
the eleven cases assigned to “ the want of employment” 


be included, t! ill be } { for 
e Inciuded, the totai wit one hundred and iortyv-tour. 


There, is perhaps, no mental influence which, if ex- 
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amined am all its bearings and relations, exercises so ex- 
tensive aud controling a power upon man in civilized coun- 
tries, and more particularly in the U. States, as that 
arising from his pecuniary condition. Connected with 
this are many if not all his hopes, and schemes of ambi- 
tion, preterment and agrandisement—all his prospects of 
present and future temporal comfort, and all his affections 
that are enlisted in the welfare of the persons constituting 
his domestic circle. 

A constant business, moderate in extent and sufficient- 
ly lucrative to afford a liberal subsistance, can never, in 
a mind weil regulated, operate as an exciting cause of 
rental disorder. ‘The sources of the evil are, on the one 
hand, the ambitious views and the endeavours rapidly to 
accumulate wealth, and, on the other, the extremes of ex- 
cessive business, of bankruptcy and of poverty, the fluc- 
tuations and the unwholesome disposition to speculation. 
Of the one hundred and eighteen cases of men arranged 
under the head of pecuniary difficulties, the disease in 
three was attributed to excess ot business; in two, to re- 
tiring from business; in four, to a sudden access of for- 
tune ; in one, to speculation in stocks, and in two, to specu- 
lation in the morus multicaulus. 

Moral philosophy requires not, for its illustration, the 
assistance of the fable of the lion and the gad-fly, when 
so harmless and apparently impotent a vegetable as the 
mulberry can overturn the faculties of the human mind. 

The moral cause which ranks next in point of numbers 
among both the men, and women, is the anxiety and other 
mental influences in reference to religion. ‘The whole 
number attributed to these is ninety-three; of whom, fifty- 
one were males, and forty-two females. Although there 
were more men than women, vet the proportionate num- 
ber, when compared with the whole number of admis- 


sions, is greatest in the latter. 
In a country of universal toleration upon religious sub- 
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jects, and sheltering under this broad banner congrega- 
tions of almost every sect that has ever appeared .in 
Christendom, it is to be supposed that the religious senti- 
ment would act under its greatest possible variety of 
phases, and in every diversity of gradation between the 
extremes of apathy and fanaticism. The aeeurate ob- 
server of the events of the last twenty years, te say no- 
thing of a period more remote, cannot fail to have per- 
ceived that this is actually the fact. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and when we consider the whole scope 
and bearing of this sentiment, and the eternal interests 
which are its subject, we can not but perceive how im- 
portant an influence it may exert. It is difficult to believe 
that “pure religion and undefiled” should overthrow the 
powers of the mind to which it was intended to yield the 
composure of a humble hope and the stability of a con- 
fiding faith. Nor do facts authorise any conclusion thus 
hostile to Christianity, for a great majority of the cases of 
insanity attributed to religious iniluence, can be traced to 
the ardor of a zeal untempered with prudence, or a fanati- 
cism as unlike the true’ religion which it professes, as a 
grotesque mask isto the face which it conceals. The ex- 
citing doctrines of Miller, the self-styled prophet of the 
immediate destruction of the world, gained but little hold 
of the public mind in this vicinity, but in those sections 
of the country where they obtained the most extensive 
credence, the institutions for the insane became peopled 
with large numbers, the faculties of whose minds had been 
overthrown thereby. 

The passions or emotions whose activity tends to de- 
press the energies of both body and mind, may be con- 
sidered, on strictly physiological principles, as powerful 
agents inthe production of mental disease. 

Remorse is the first of these mentioned in the table, and 
eleven cases, of which five weremales and six females, 
are attributed to it. 
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Grief caused by the death of rehiuives, stands next in 
position, but first iu point of numbers, including as it does 
forty-three cases, of which sixteen were males, and 
twenty-seven females. Of the men, the particular rela- 
tives whose death was followed by so unfortunate an 
occurrence, Is stated to have been the wife in six ca- 
ses: the wife and child in one; the wife and five chil- 
dren in one; the child in three; the mother in two; the 
sister In one, and the brother in two. 

Of the women, it was the husband in five cases; the 
child in eteht: the father in oue: the mother in one; the 
mother and child in one 3 the mother and sister in one 5 
the sister in one 3 the brother in two, and the brother and 
sister in one. 

Fortv cases, twelve males and twenty-six females, 
are recorded as having ortginated trom disappointed 
affection.. 

Home-sickness, the maladie du pays, or technically, 
nostaloin, is assiened as the cause in three cases—two 
males und one female. The latter was a Swiss girl who 
had been but a short time inthis country, and could not 
speak English. Separated from her friends, and sur- 
routded by strangers, her spirits were most oppressively 
borne down by that disease, if disease it may be termed, 
s0 Prov erbial among her countrymen when removed be- 
vond the sight of their native mountains and valleys, and 


bevond the hearmeof the Ranuz des baches. Aftera resi- 


dence at the Asylum, a victim at once to the delusion of 


insanity, and to the harrowing emotions from which that 
disens* originated, she ended her temporal sufferings by 
suicide. 

Fear is at all times a depressing emotion, whether it 
be constant and prolonged, or sudden and transient, as 
more particularly implied by the term “ fright.” In the 
latter case it is powerfully so, even to the production, in 


some instances, of immediate death. Its natural effect, 
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and the power of its action, particularly qualify it as a 
source of mental disturbance, and hence it should at all 
tumes, if possible, be avoided. ‘The tales of horror con- 
jured up to amuse or to subjugate children in the nursery, 
have not untrequently been attended with the most dele- 
terious consequences; and persons who, for amusement, 
attempt to frighten or startle their friends, incur the risk 
of doing the latter an injury beyond their power of repa- 
ration. 

During the prevalence of an epidemic, the fatality of the 
disease is greatly augmented by the panic which seizes 
upon the mass of the community, the depressing influeuce 
of which upon the energies, both physical and mental, 
prepares the way for an easy mvasion of the disedse. 
This influence may also aflect the healthy action of the 
mind. ‘Thus, of the nineteen cases alleged to have been 
produced by the cause in question, two are attributed to 
fear of the Asiatic cholera, 

In students, whether young or of middle age, f a 
proper equilibrium be maintained between the physical 
powers and the intellectual faculties, the developement 
und energies of other portions of the body being so pro- 
moted and sustained by exercise, that they may preserve 
their due relations with an enlarging brain, there need be 
no fear that mental alienation will result from applica- 
tion to study, but unless this precaution be taken, the 
midnight oil consumed by the student as a beacon light 
to guide him towards the temple of fame, may become 


in ignis fatuus leading his mind into the labyrinth of 


insanity. Even in persons of strong constitution, and 


of great physical strength, severe and prolonged study 


exhausts the nervous energy and impitirs the functions of 


the brain. HTlow much greater must be these eflects in a 
frame naturally delicate, and how much wore alarming 
still if the body be debilitated by the want of exercise! 

la the table of causes, thirty cases are set down as 
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supposed to have been induced by mental application. 

OF the two cases placed against the term, “ mental 
shock,” one is represented to have been produced by the 
hearing of good news. 

Domestic trouble ranks high among the moral causes. 
It includes forty-two men, and twenty-three women; a 
total of sixty-five. 

Under the general and somewhat indefinite term “ anri- 
ety,” there are twenty two cases, twelve of men, and ten 
of women. In two of the men the anxiety was on ac- 
count of a false acensation of seduction, and in five others 
it was in reference toanmoying lawsuits in which they 
were engaged. 

Kight cases are attributed to faulty education and pa- 
rental indulgence. ‘These are subjeets which, during 
the past few years, have been fully discussed by several 
wtble writers om insanity, and hence require no extended 
comments on the present occasion. Sympathising deeply 
us we doin the feelings of the young, and entertaining a 
pleasing and affectionate emotion for all that cross our 
path who as yet tread but the vestibule of the tem- 
ple of life, aud ardently wishing to promote, by every 


judicious measure, their welfare, yet we must, and even 


for those very reasons, subscribe to the doctrine of the 
prophet of olden time, “It is good for a nian that le 
bear the yoke in his youth.” Let not that yoke, however, 
be placed upon them with despotic hands, but with that 
pradent combination ef kindness and firmness whieh will 
render its burden light. 

Fhree cases are attributed to undue indulgence in the 
reading of novels. Inasmuch as this subject bas hereto- 
fore often claimed, and undoubtedly will continue to re- 
eeive the attention of men who “ stand m wisdom’s 
sacred stole,” we dismiss it without comment. 

There are several heads included im the tables, to 
which especial reference has not been made, but they 
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are either so unimportant or so similar to others which 
have been noticed, that they do not appear to call tor 
any specific remarks. 


ARTICLE II. 


LEGISLATION FOR THE INSANE IN MAINE, 
By I. Ray, M. D., 


Superintendent of the Butler Hospital for the Insane, 
Providence, R. I. 


We hardly expect that legislation for the insane will 
become, in our day, precisely what it should be. It is 
not one of those subjects that strongly appeal to the atten- 
tion of legislative bodies by their intimate connection with 
some scheme of temporal advancement. It presents to 
the Solons of the times, no other claims than those of suf- 
fering humanity, and hence is too often allowed to go its 
way until a more convenient season. ‘The material in- 
terests of man—those whereby he buyeth and selleth and 
getteth gain—have always been regulated by laws that 
evince a deeper insight into the merits of the case, and a 
more sound and liberal philosophy, than those which ree 


late tothe higher interests of humanity—the promotion of 


justice, charity and good-will among men. Many a State 
which, in a wise comprehension of its own policy, pro- 
motes the construction of a canal ora rail-road, still suffers 
its insane to languish in jails and cages, and its conviets to 
prepare for a renewal of their guilty career, in the midst 


of corrupting influences, and its institutions of education 


perhaps, to struggle on, without one substantial token of 


the public regard. It may be said, no doubt, that this is 


very proper,—that the true province of legislators is the 
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practical busiaess of lite, and thatall other concerns may 
better be: lett to individual imtelligence and enterprise. 
That there is some reason in this opinion, we are not dis- 
posed to deny, and a bitterer satire on leeislators certain- 
ly never was uttered. We see no ground, however, for 
the distinction in present practise, neither should wa, be 
forced back to a remote nee, orto distant people, to find 


abundant contirmation of oar principle. A few years 


since for instance, a liberal-minded foreigner, desirous of 


“ inereasing knowledge among men,” bequeathed a noble 
legacy to our nation for this purpose. Was it gratefully 
received, and measures promptly and carefully taken for 
carrying out the generous design? So far was this from 
being the case, that the disposition of the money (which 
hy the way was promptly exchanged tor worthless paper) 
was delaved vear after vear, until most men began to 
think the whole project would end in nothing but talk. 
What a contrast to the switt activity which, in a single 
morning, passed an act to inflict upon a neighboring peo- 
ple the numberless miseries of war. ‘The national honor 
was supposed to be more concerned in punishing the 
short comings of a sister republic, than in discharging a 
great duty to humanity, which had been solemnly be- 
queathed to us, and freely assumed. 

It is not our purpose, however, to guage the moral ca- 
pacities of legislators. We are satisfied by an occasional 
svimptom of improvement, that they are in a course of de- 
velopement, slow, but perhaps the more sure; and con- 
sidering itour duty, as well as pleasure, to notice every 
sign of progress within our own particular province, we 
callthe attention of our readers to an act passed by the 
legislature of Maine at its last session, regulating the re- 
lations of the insane, to the State hospital. The whole 
act is exceedingly creditable to the bumanity and intelli- 
gence of that body, but at present, we shall only advert to 


some of its most important provisions. 
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The act provides that on the application of any rela- 
tive of an insane person, or any justice of the peace, the 
mavor and aldermen of cities, and the selectmen of towns 
shall examine into the case of such insane person, and 
if satisiied that the person is msane, and that “his come 
fort and safety, or those of others interested, would be 
promoted by a residence in the insane hospital,” shall 
send him forthwith to the hospital, where he must stay if 
the superintendent see fit to keep him, at least six 
months. If their decision is not satisfactory to any of 
the parties interested, an appeal is provided to certain 
justices of the peace, who iustitute a new and final trial 
of the case. 

Such a provision as the above is absolutely necessary in 
the present circumstances of society, and nothing less 
stringent or less general in its application, will meet the 
difficulties of the subject. As the expense of maintaining 
the insane in hospitals, is necessarily greater than that of 
maintaming them m poor-houses, there is always the 
economical inducement in favor of keeping them in the 
latter. How strong this inducement is with “ Overseers 
of the Poor,’ no one can conceive but those who have 
had some special experience of their ways. ‘These func- 
tionaries are desirious of distinguishing their administra- 
tion, less by the amount of good they effect, than by the 
amount of expense they save to their towns. And some- 
times, no doubt, they act towards the insane in this spirit, 
trom the sincere conviction that they have no right to dis- 
pense the municipal bounties bevond the limits positively 
enjoined by law. However this may be, it is certain that 
such bodies should possess no diseretionary power, where 
the great interests of humanity are involved in its ex- 
ercise. ‘The time would fail us to mention the instances 
we have known, of patients removed from a hospital 


where they were enjoying a tolerable degree of comtort, 


and placed i cages or other place s more or less unsuita- 
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ble for the abode of any human being, because the town 


t & : could save by the change, a shilling or quarter of a dol- 
% er laraweek. If the State delines to assume the burden of 
; supporting its pauper insane in hospitals, itis very clearly 
Be its duty to see that they are thus supported by their res- 


pective towns. 

The most remarkable part of this act of the Maine 
legislature, is that which provides a change in the ordi- 
nary methods of criminal procedure, in cases where the 
wecused is alleged to be insane. “When any person,” 
says the act, “shall be charged with a criminal offence 
in this State, any judge of the court before which he or 
she is to be tried, on notice that a plea of insanity will 
be made, or when such plea is made in court, may, if he 
deem proper, order such person into the custody of the 
superintendent of the insane hospital, to be by him de- 
tained and observed, until the further order of the court, 
in order that the truth or falsehood of the plea may be 
ascertained.” ‘This course, virtually, is pursued in 
Krance and most of the German States. It is unknown, 
however, to the torms of the English common law, and 
this we suspect, is the first attempt to incorporate it with 
those forms. We apprehend no difficulty whatever in the 
practical working of this provision, and we anticipate as 
its certain result, that the ends of justice will be more 
effectually obtained, and the common prejudice against 
the plea of insanity in criminal cases be removed. We 
‘an not better express our own views on this point, than 
by «quoting what we have already said in another place. 

“A very serious evil in the administration of the crimi- 
nal law in cases where insanity is pleaded in defence, 
is the absence of any legal provision for satisfactorily 
establishing or disproving its existence. The matter is 
left entirely to the counsel who use such means as they 
please and the law permits. ‘They summon only such 


Witnesses as suit their purposes, and medical men can 
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generally be found—we regret to sey it—ready to testify 
fur or against the insanity of the accused, who have had Pe 


but litthe practical knowledge of the disease, and have 


made but a superficial examination of the case in haud. 
Witnesses summoned in this manner will be lable, in 4? 
spite of themselves, to testify under a bias, instead of ' 
expressing the results of a dispassionate examination of 

scientific facts. ‘The intention of the prisoner’s counsel a 
to plead insanity may not be known to the government- 

counsel in season to meet the plea with appropriate evi- 

dence, and if the prisoner is acquitted, the impression 1s ' 
conveyed, that the ends of justice have been defeated. ) 
Indeed, with every disposition to arrive at the truth, it is | 
generally impossible under the present arrangements. 

In jails where prisoners accused of crime are confined, 
proper opportunities are not aflorded for investigating their 
mental condition. In the few formal interviews to which 


the observation of the prisoner is confined, it may ofieu tj $s, 
happen that the real condition of the mind will noi be 
discovered. If really insane, he will be likely to control ; 
his movements, and to discourse and appear very difler- 
ently from what he would when left to himself and un- 
conscious of being observed. Many insane, as we have 
itlready shown, manifest their aberration only under cer- 
tain circumstances and on particular occasions, and ap- 
pear quite correct at all other times. Many too whose 
insanity is recognised by every body who knows them, 
never evince it in their discourse, but solely in their 
ways and habits. If, on the other hand, the prisoner, is 
feigning insanity, he will summon all his powers to pro- 
dace the requisite impression at these interviews, whieh 
being short and few, the difficulty of his task is imel ; 
lessened. To ascertain satisfactorily the mental condi- 

tion of a prisoner suspected of being insane, he should 


be placed where the « xpert may be able to see himretien, 


and at times when he is not aware of being observed. ; 
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His words, and acts and movements, his marmmers and 
habits should be systematically watched, and a single 
day of such observation would oiten throw more light on 


the case than many formal interviews. We see no difli- 


vulty in so chaneing our modes of criminal procedure, 


that when the court shall be satished that there are rea- 
sonable doubts of the prisoner’s sanity, it may be author- 
ised to postpone the trial, and place hiin, in the mean time, 
in the charge of an expert—for which our hospitals for the 
insane, furnish a convenient and suitable opportunitv— 
whose report shall be received in evidence at the trial. 
This is substantially the course adopted in France, and 
nothing short of its adoption with us, will render the plea 
of insanity powerless tor evil, and remove the suspicions 
of the community upon this port. 

It must be remembered that even the present tmperfect 
method of ascertaining the memal condition of the ac. 
cused, is not secured to him by any provision of law, 
but is only obtained with much difficulty by the efforts 
of his counsel, and by the sufterance of the government- 
officers who have the power and sometimes the dispo- 
sition, to throw the most effectual obstacles in their way. 
We have it on the best authority, that a couple of medical 
gentlemen of the highest standing in their profession, who 
had been summoned to testify in the case of Freeman, 
at Auburn, N. Y., went to the jail tor the purpose of ob- 
serving his mental condition, and were retnsed admittance 
by the jailer, who said he had received a special order 
from the district attorney, not to let tiem see the prisoner. 
Had such a provision as we aro advocating, existed in 
Kuglind, we should probably have never mourned over 


some of the foulest blots on the annals of her criminal 


mrsprudence. Mr. Baron Alderson would have had no 
J | 


eceasion to say, as he did atthe trial of Oxiord, of Bow- 
ler’s case which is quoted mvall the books on crimimel law, 


that it was piece of barburity,” and Lord Broughain 
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could not have said of Bellingham’s trial, that “se great an 
outrage on justice never was witnessed in modern times.” 

Another provision of this act which does infinite honor 
to the humanity and intelligence of the Maine legislature, 
is that **no insane person shall be committed to or remain 
in any jail or house of correction,” and that when any 
inmate of the State prison becomes insane, a commissioner 
shall be appointed by the Governor, to examine his case, 
aud if he be found insane, he shall be sent tothe insane 
hospital. We hope this noble example will be speedily 
followed, and that in New England at least, the confines 
ment of the insane in jails, will be remembered as among 


the things that are passed. 


ARTICLE 
A VILLAGE Or LUNATICS. 


From a very remote period, the village of Giuwen, in 
Belgium, has been noted for the cure of the insane. The 
following is Dr. Halliday’s account of this establishment, 
as it existed many yeurs since: 

“ This establishment is situated atthe village of Gheel, 
about twenty-seven Euglish miles from Antwerp, on the 
road to Lier and ‘Turnbout, a village that consisted tor- 
merly of a few detached houses in the centre of a large 
uncultivated heath, and far removed from any other habi- 
tation. It was, however, a place where lunatics had been 
treated from a very remote age, in consequence of some 
traditional superstition, and where the villagers, in al- 
most every case, were reported to have effected a cure. 
The founder of the present asylum at Antwerp, when in- 
formed of this secluded retrezt, determined te avail him- 
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self of the facilities which it gave, to improve the system 
he had adopted in the city. He caused a number of ad- 
ditional cottages to be built at the public expense, and al- 
lotted to each a certain portion of the barrenheath. These 
cottages were distributed to such members of the existing 
community as were of good character, and disposed to 
marry and settle, upon condition that they should receive 
only the convalesceuts from the Asylum at Antwerp, at a 
eertain board, and treat them afier the manner of the 
other patients at Gheel. The plan was further enlarged, 
as we find by a report from a Monsieur Ponteceulant, Pre- 
fect of the Dyle, (Brussels,) to the French Directory, about 
the end of the last century, and in which he states that, 
“Formerly at Brussels, the insane were huddled together 
mma confined and unhealthy situation, the inconveniences 
of which were sufficient to render incurable the malady 
which brings them thither. I thought [ was at once fulfil- 
ling a duty of humanity, and an obligation of my ofhice, by 
adopting, with respect to these unfortunates, a treatment, 
recommended by long and suecessful experience. Being 
informed that in the Commune of Gheel, in the department 
of the two Nethes, (Antwerp,) was an Asylum open to this 
kind of infirmity, after obtaining the consent of the pre- 
fect of that department, I caused all the insane to be 
transterred from the hospital of Brussels to the village 
of Gheel, where they enjoy every liberty winch is not 
mconsistent with the care which their condition requires. 
Commissioners appointed by the counei genera} of the 


hospitals, repair periodically to the spot, to ascertain it 


the inhabitants fulfil towards these unfortunate beings all 
the obligations to whiclr they are bound by contract.” 
The peasants were bound to treat with kindness the 
convalescents and others that were thus sent to Gheel, but 
at the same time they were allowed to employ them in 
the cultivation of the waste land that surrounded the vil- 
lage. Here it was found the insane recovered rapidly, 
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and as the fame of the villagers increased, persous of the 
highest rank, and even the poor, were sent to them with- 
out passing through the hospitals at all. 

Hach patient is obliged to labor for a certain number 
of hours in the day, according to his strength, and when 
not employed, he is allowed to walk about without any 
restraint, and they are summoned to their homes by the 
bell of the village chureh. Scarcely any accidentoccurs, 
and very few ever attempt to make their escape. 

‘The superstition which first gave celebrity to this se- 
questered village, still lends its aid to the good air, and 
other advantages of the situation; for, as the legend of 
Gheel informs us, “a certain English lady of high rank 
and surpassing beanty, when driven to madness by the 
treachery of a lover, and the cruelty of friends, wan- 
dered trom her home and trom her country, and found 
refuge im this deserted Spor; where she recovered her 
reason, built a church, and devoted a long life to curing 
the insane, having received from heaven the power of 


* Her remains, which are pre- 


perlorming such cures. 
served with great piety, are supposed still to possess that 
power. fler coflin, therefore, is placed in the church 
which she built, raised upon pillars about three feet in 
height. Hach patient, on his errival, is kept secluded 
for nine days, and at a certain hour on each of these days, 
inade to pass under the coflin of the saint, and repeat a 
prayer for her interference in his behalf. 

Many cures are effected in the short space of these 
nine days, all of which go to the credit of the holy Saint 
Nymph of Gheel. But let the merit rest where it may, 
certain it is, that more patients are cured at this village 
than in all the hospitals of the kingdom put together. From 
five to six hundred insane persons are constantly at the 
place, and the number of its inhabitants is now about seven 
thousand. An inteligent gentleman who lives in the vil- 
lage, and who seemed to have paid some attention to the 
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subject, assured us that the most outrageous “are cured 
and that “the 


sooner than the melancholy and quiet,” 


paroxysms happen always about the months of May and 
September. 

It is to be regretted that no accurate register is kept at 
Gheel, and it was found impossible to obtain any correct 
information of the numbers that left the village cured: 
they were stated to average trom two to three hundred 
annually.” 

Esquirol visited this Colony of Lunatics, in 1821. He 
says that from the seventh century, the Saint Nymph ac- 
quired great celebrity for the deliverance of those possessed 
of the devil, and who were brought to Gheel from the sur- 
rounding provinces. ‘The bones of this Saint are now 
preserved in a silver shrine in the Church of Saint Amiens. 
‘The ceremonies deemed essential tor the cure of the in- 
sane, are held in and around this church, during the first 
nine days after the reception of the patient. During this 
time the insane person remains in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the church and a priest visits him daily to say 
mass and to read prayers. ‘Those that are sufficiently 
‘alm make the tour of the church three times inside and 
three times outside, during the nine days. At the same 
time, prayers are offered to the Saint for the deliverance 
of the patient, and on the ninth day after mass he is exor- 
cised. Esquirol had an interview with the priest, or rec- 
tor, of the parish. This venerable ecclesiastic informed 
him that he had seen many insane persons restored to 
reason by the intercession of the Saint, but added, that 
such cures were becoming less every year, owing to the 
decline of faith and religion. Formerly all the patients 
bronght to Gheel observed the religious ceremonies, and 
the nine davs devotion alluded te, but now only a very 
small number have recourse to them ;—still a residence 
near the church that contains the relics of the Saint, is 


thought tobe more tavorable to a cure 
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At the time of E:squirol’s visit, the village contained six 
or seven thousand inhabitants, and four or five hundred 
insane persons distributed through the various hamlets. 


They lived with the families that had charge of them, and 


partook of the same food and assisted in various kinds of 


labor. ‘They were permitted to go about the streets, their 
extravagances not causing any remark or attention, as all 
the inhabitants had become accustomed to them, 

We have no doubt, some insane persons would much 
enjoy such priveleges, and would be benefited by being 
daily engaged in out-door labor. But many of the insane, 
cannot safely be permitted to be thus at large, and for 
such, Gheel appears to be a poor place. Hence those 
that are much deranged and excited, are keptin chains. 
Esquirol suw those whose flesh was lacerated by the 
chains they had worn, and noticed inthe houses at Gheel, 
near the chimnies and the beds, iron rings with chains 
attached. 

Quite recently, we have been furnished with an account 
of this unique establishment, by M. Morel, in a letter to 
Dr. Ferrus, of Paris, published inthe Annales Pschycho- 
logiques. M. Morel states that there are at present eight 
hundred insane persons at Gheel. He thinks that the 
families that have charge of them, are, for the most part, 
kind and humane, but that they have no method of re- 
straining or securing the violent and furious but by chain- 
ing them, and that serious accidents not unfrequently 
occur; that a short time since, the burgomaster was killed 
bv a maniac, 

He says that most of the insane live inthe same man- 
ner asthe other inhabitants of the village, and assist both 
in out-door and in-door labor,—that their eecentric man- 
ners and extravagant conduct excite no attention, not even 
of children, as he saw a maniac dressed in the most gro- 
tesque manner in the street, vociferating and exercising 


violently, without causing anv remark. 
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Thoweh M. Morel says he neither wishes to praise or 
condemn this colonization of the insane, vet we inter from 
his aceount that he does not, on the whole, think favora- 
b'v of it. He states that there is no medical treatment 
for the insane, and no special treatment for those that re- 
quire it when sick. He refers to the Iigh authority of 
Prof. Guistain, whose opinion as given in his report, is 
not favorable to this manner of treating the insane. 

From all we have been able to learn respecting this 
noted establishment at Gheel, we infer that while it may be 
avery good situation for the quiet, harmless, and incurable 
insane, that it is not a good curative arrangement, and 
not a suitable place for those thet are highly excited and 


violent, or who require medical treatment. 


ARTICLE IV. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


During an attack of delirium, many people have learn- 
ed toread and write with great rapidity, but have been 
unable todo cither after their reason returned, and in- 
creased determination of blood to the brain had ceased. 
Another attack of insanity, however, revived their mem- 
ory and their ability to read and write. Many people 
have their recollection of past events wonderfully restored 
by dreains. Several instances of this kind are related by 
Dr. Abercrombie, in his “ Inquiries concerning the Intel- 
lectual Powers ;”’ but they may be accounted for by the 
increased activity of certain portions of the brain, during 
sleep. In somnainbulism, which differs but little from 
dreaming, some persons have been able to recollect 
things long forgotten, and to talk in a language of which 


they possessed no knowledge when awake, but with 
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which they lind in early life some partial wequaintance. 
This wonderful power of the memoryshas been frequent- 
ly exhibited, by a few, when under great excitement ; and, 
in ignorant and fanatical times, has induced a belief in the 
vift of tongues. ‘Those who had learned but little of a 
language when young, and had totally forgotten it, were 
now, When in a convulsive state, able to speak it Hucnily 5 
while others were able to repeat long passages from books 
that they had never read but once, and had not seen for 
wany years. Similar eflects have been produced by 
animal magnetism, Which, as every one knows, powerfully 
allects the imagination. During the state of * extase,” 
caused by magnetism, the memory has olten been sur- 
prisingly perfected ; and some have been rendered able 
to speak in a language they had long forgotten. ‘This 
state was always accompanied by symptoms that showed 
aun increased determination of blood to the head. All 
had slight convulsions, the face became red, the eyes 
bright, and after awhile humid, 

Like effects are produced by disease of the brain, which 
sometimes will revive whatever has been at any time in 
the memory. ‘They are not rare, says M. Bertrand, inall 
diseases Which greatly excite the brain. M. Moreau (de 
la Sarthe) says, in the Lncyclopedie Methodique, (Art. Medi- 
cine Mentale,) that he had the care of a child twelve or 
thirteen years of age, who had studied the Latin language 
# little, but was not able to speak it when in health, but 
who, during the excitement of fever, spoke it fluently. 

The tollowing case which occurred in Germany, is re- 
lated in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria: 

A young woman of four or five-and-twenty, who could 
neither read nor wiite, was seized with a nervous fevers 
during which, according to the asseverations of all the 


priests and monks of the neighborhood, she became pos- 


sessed, and, as itappeared, by a very learned devil. She 


continued incessantly talking Latin, Greck, and Hebrew, 
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Thorne M. Morel says he neither wishes to praise or 
condemn this colonization of the insane, vet we infer from 
his account that he does not, on the whole, think favora- 
biv of it. He states that there is no medical treatment 
for the insane, and no special treatment for those that re- 
quire it when sick. He refers to the Ingh authority of 
Prof. Guistain, whose opinion as given in his report, is 
not favorable to this manner of treating the insane. 

Fron all we have been able to learn respecting this 
noted establishment at Ghee], we infer that while it may be 
a very good situation for the quiet, harmless, and incurable 
insane, that it is not a good curative arrangement, and 
not a suitable place for those that are highly excited and 


violent, or who require medical treatment. 


ARTICLE IY. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


During an attack of delirium, many people have learn- 
ed toread and write with great ramdity, but have been 
unable todo either after their reason returned, and in- 
creased determination of blood to the brain had ceased. 
Another attack of insanity, however, revived their mem- 
ory and their ability to read and write. Many people 
have their recollection of past events wonderfully restored 
by dreains. Several instances of this kind are related by 
Dr. Abercrombie, in his * Inquiries concerning the Intel- 
lectual Powers ;” but they may be accounted for by the 
increased activity of certain portions of the brain, during 
sleep. In somnainbulism, which differs but little from 
dreaming, some persons have been able to recollect 
things long forgotten, and to tatk in a lanenage of which 
they possessed no knowledge when. awake, but with 
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which they liad in early life some partial wequrintance. 
This wonderful power of the memoryehas been trequent- 
ly exhibited, by a few, when under great excitement ; and, 
in ignorant and fanatical times, has induced a belief in the 
vift of tongues. ‘Those who had learned but little of a 
language when young, and had totally forgotten it, were 
now, When in a convulsive state, able to speak it flucnily ; 
while others were able to repeat long passages from books 
that they had never read but once, and had not seen for 
wany years. Similar eflects have been produced by 


animal magnetism, Which, as every oue knows, powerfully 


” 


allects the imagination. During the state of * extase, 
caused by magnetism, the memory has often been sur- 
prisiagly perfected ; and some have been rendered able 
to speak in a language they had long forgotten. "This 
state Was always accompanied by symptoms that showed 
an increased determination of blood to the head. All 
had slight convulsions, the face became red, the eyes 
bright, and after awhile hamid. 

Like effects are produced by disease of the brain, which 
sometimes will revive whatever has been at any time im 
the memory. ‘They are not rare, says M. Bertrand, inall 
diseases which greatly excite the brain. M. Moreau (de 
la Sarthe) says, in the Encyclopedic Methodique, (Art. Medi- 
cine Mentale,) that he had the care of a child twelve or 
thirteen years of age, who had studied the Latin language 
# little, but was not able to speak it when in health, but 
who, during the excitement of fever, spoke it fluently. 

The tollowing case which occurred in Germany, is re- 
lated in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria: 

A young woman of four or five-and-twenty, who could 
neither read nor wiite, was seized with a nervous fever; 
during which, according to the asseverations of all the 
priests and monks of the neighborhood, she became pos- 


sessed, and, as itappeared, by a very learned devil. She 


continued incessantly talking Latin, Greck, and Hebrew, 
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in Very pompous tones, and with most distinct enunciation, 
The case had attratted the particular attention of a young 
physician, and, by his statement, many eminent physiolo- 
gists and psychologists visited the town, and cross-ex- 
mined this singular case on the spot. Sheets full of her 
ravings were taken down from her own mouth, and were 
found to consist of sentences coherent and intelligible, 
each for itself, but with little or no connection with each 
other. Of the Hebrew, a small proportion only could be 
traced to the Bible; the remainder seemed to be Rabbini- 
sal dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of the question. 
Not only had the young woman ever been an harmless 
simple creature,but she was evidently laboring under a 
nervous fever. Inthe town in which she had been residing 
for so many vears, asa servant in different families, no so- 
lution presented itself. The voung physician, however, 
determined to trace her past life, step by step ; for the pi- 
tient herself was incapable of returning a rational answer. 

He at length succeeded in discovering the place where 
her parents had lived; travelled thither, found them dead, 
but an uncle surviving; and from him learnt that the pa- 
tient had been charitably taken by an old protestant pas- 
tor at nine years, and bad remained with him some years, 
even till the old man’s death. Of this pastor the uncle 
knew nothing, but that-he was a very good man. With 
great difhiculty, and after much search, our young medical 
philosopher discovered a niece of the pastor's, who had 
lived with him as housekeeper, and had inherited his ef 
fects. She remembered the girl; related that her venera- 
ble uncle had been too indulgent, and could not bear to 
have the girl scolded ; that she was willing to have kept 
her, but that after her patron’s death, the girl herself re- 
fused to stay. Anxious inquiries were then of course, 


made concerning the pastor’s habits, and the solution of 


the phenomenon was soon obtaimed. For it appeared, 
that it had been the old man’s custom for years, to walk 
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up and down a passage of his house, into which the ; ; 
kitchen door opencd, and read to himself, with a loud 
voice, out of his favorite books. A considerable num- we 
ber of these were still in the nicce’s possession. She ad- 
ded, that he was a learned man, and a great Hebraist. by gi 
Among the books were found a collection of Rabbinical oa 
writings, together with several of the Greek and Latin 

Fathers; and the physicians succeeded in identifying 2 

so many passages with those taken down at the young 
woman’s bedside, that no doubt could remain in any ra- 
tional mind, concerning the true origin of the impressions 
made on her nervous system. 

This authentical case furnishes both proof and instance, 
that relics of sensation may exist, for au indefinite time, in 
a latent state, in the very same order in which they were 
originally impressed; and as we cannot rationally suppose 
the feverish state of the brain to act in any other Way than 
as a stimlus, this fact, (and it would not be difficult to ad- é 
duce several of the same kind,) contributes to make it even 
probable, that all thoughts are, in themselves, iumperisha- 
ble; and that if the intelligent facalty should be rendered 
inore comprehensive, it would require ouly a different and 
apportioned organization, the body celestial instead of the 
body terrestrial, to bring before every human soul the 
collective experience of its whole past existence. Aud 
this—this, perchance, is the dregyl book of judgment, in 
whose mysterious hieroglyphics every idle word is re- ‘ 
corded! Yea, in the very nature of a living spirit, it a 
may be more possible that heaven and earth should pass 
away, than thata single act ora single thought, should be 


lost. 
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ARTICLE Y. 


A WILL CONTESTED ON THE GROUND 
OF THE INSANITY OF ONE OF THE 
ATTESTING WITNESSES. 


(The following Report of this important trial, for which 
we are chiefly indebted to the Hampshire Gazette, will, 
we doubt not, be acceptable to our readers. It is de- 
serving of attention as a Medico-legal document, and is 
particularly interesting for the account given by one of 
the witnesses,—a well educated and intelligent young 
man, of an attack of insanity which he had experienced, 
and from which he believed he had recovesed.J—Ld. 


Jour. Ins. 
OLIVER SMITH’S WILL. 


This case, involving an estate, bequeathed to charitable 
purposes, by Oliver Sinith,of Hadley, Mass., of about 
four hundred thousand dollars, was decided, im the Su- 
preme Court, held tm Northampton, in July last, Judge 
Wilde, presiding. The case came wp, on an appeal, by 
the heirs at law, from the decision of the Judge of Pro- 
bate, approving the Will. The objection to the Will 
was, that one of the attestmg witnesses, Theophilus Par- 
sons Phelps, was incompetent, onaccount of Insanity. 

The case commenced on Tuesday morning and closed 
on 'Thursday—Messrs. Webster, Forbes, and Baker, ap- 
pearing as counsel for the Will, and Messrs. Choate, 
Chapman, and Huntington, for the heirs. The jurors fron: 
the towns interested in the Will were set aside. The 
Will was read. The attesting witnesses were Charles 
Phelps, Charles P. Phelps,—the father, who wrote the 


Will—and Theophilus P. Phelps. The Will was dated 
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July 15th, 1S#4. Subjoined is the substance of the tes- 
timony. 

Charles P. Phelps was first called to testify as to the exe- 
cution of the Will. In reply to the general question, as to 
the sanity of the testater, he said it never occurred to him 
that he was not of sound inind. Afier the testator had 
read the Will, he requested me to call the witnesses. 

Charles Phelps. Usigned first at request of the testator. 
Father asked him if he wished us to sign, and he said yes. 
Don’t recollect having any conversation with Mr. Smith. 
Never did any business with him. ‘Theophilus went to 
Worcester, to consult Dr. Woodward, in August, 1843. 
Heard him say some people designed to injure bim.— 
Didn’t say who. Understood I was one of the persons he 
was afraid of. Just previous to his going to Worcester, I 
had a conversation with him, in presence of members of 
the family. Father called mein to have some explanation, 
stating that Theophilus thought I had some designs upon 
him. I told Theophilus he was mistaken—that it was a 
delusion. He appeared to be relieved. Looked pleased. 
Accompanied him to Hockanum, on his way to Worces- 
ter. He thought the people were after him, but did not 
name persons. [told him it was a mistaken idea; and he 
said he supposed it was, but that it was a delusion which 
returned upon his mind, and he could not help it Had 
expressed fear about going into the woods. Next Sab- 
bath after his return from Worcester, he was gone. Was 
apprehensive. Looked forhim about noon. Didn’t know 
of his return until nearly night. Never talked with him 
about it. Told Mr. Hunter to watch him that day. He 
was out of health, and had dyspepsia when he left col- 
lege. Complained of pain inthe head. Said this sum- 
mer he was never free from pain—spoke of a general pain 
in the nervous system. Has been in a state of nervous 
excitability. Has avoided seeing people. When neigh- 


bors come in, he more frequently leaves the room. Does 
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not visit his relatives, but sees them athome. Not usu- 
ally at the table when company is present. Reads a good 
deal of history and biography. Don’t go tochurch as a 
habit. Believe he has attended since he lett college. 


Sometimes davs pass without his speaking to me—per- 
haps a week, in 1545. Was gencrally depressed.— 
Worked more or less, every day,at hocing, raking hay, &e. 
After the accident to father, by which his thigh was broken, 
in Ang., 1843, he appeared more excited, more alarmed, 


4 


Reeollect nothing in his conduct or conversation in the 


j 

summer of 15844, that led me to think he was irrational, 
Saw nothing at the time of attestation, significant that he 

i was irrational, or did not know what was going on. 


Theophilus P. Phelps was then called, aud his testimony 
Was given with remarkable clearness and precision. He 
gave a minute and lucid account of the transaction of 
attesting the Will, relating some circumstances which the 
other witnesses had omitted. He then proceeded to give 
an account of his personal history. _He was born in 1821, 
and graduated at Amherst College, in 1541. Was out of 
health the last vear of his college life. Was told by 
physicians that his complaint was of a nervous and.dys- 
peptic character. Lett college in summer term of junior 
year and last part of senior. Was assigned a part for 
commencement, but did not perform, on account of ill 
health. Recollect the accident to my father. Was exci- 
ted. Went to Worcester in a few days. Was advised 
by my father to go. Have a general, indistinct, imperfect 
memory of all tie circumstances testified of as to my 
delusions, After my return from Worcester, so far as my 
memory goes, | was no better. | was ina state ofexcite- 
ment peculiar to that period, different from anything I have 
had since. Within two or three months afier my return, 
I think a change took place. It aflected my spirits. Can- 
not describe the peculiar feeling | wasin. The change 
wa3in my mind. Felt more rational. Had mental delu- 
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sion rather than delusion of sense. Had read on the sub- 
ject and my case resembled hypochondriasis. Wrote a 
history of the five books of Moses, in the Spring of 1844, 
for Sabbath Schools. Manuscript copied by my sister 
Charlotte. No alteration of any importance made by 
Committee of Publication—one or two verbal changes. 
Worked on farm afier farming season commenced. My 
bodily health was not good when I attested the will. My 
mind was in sucha state that Lcould do anything my 
bodily health permitted. This state of mind continued 
through the summer. Have written occasionally short 
pieces. Read miscellaneously new books—at limes a 
good deal. Have more frequently than not, avoided 
company, since | left college, on account of the state of 
mv health. 

In the cross-examination he said—-] could not tell who I 
was afraid of in 1843. Began to suspect my brother 
shortly after the accident. Had vague apprehensions of 
others. Recollect reluctance about going into the woods 
near my father’s house. ‘The windows were fastened in 
the day tine. I think in 1843 1 got up in the night to see if 
persons were about. I think [have had no tears the past 
two vears. Never had fears when persons entered the 
house. Don’t recollect asking Dr. Woodward if he 
thought I was a pig. Have very slight recollection of 
what was said. I think I was insane when I went to 
Worcester, from the state of mind Twas in. Was well 
conscious of my state of mind, but could not deseribe it. 
General recollection about the Sabbath after 1 came 
home. Don’t know where [ went. I think I threw my- 
self into the water. Was under some delusions. . Had 
nothing of the kind since that winter. Mind has been 
somewhat depressed since then. Don’t know that it had 
any connection with father’s injury. Mv health has been 
bad since I left College. Never free from headache. 
Pain in temples—oppression in all parts of the head.— 
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Not positive I saw Mr. Smith sign the Will and the codi- 
cil. Was in the room at both times, and recollect signing 
both papers. ‘Think I saw him sign the original Will. 

Dr. Woodward was then called. Theophilus was 
brought to me at Worcester, by his brother Arthur, in 
Aug., 1543. Arthur had the principal conversation at 
first. Afterwards ‘Theophilus gave an account of himself. 
He had auxieties—teartalness. Complained of an un- 
comfortable feeling about his head—not exactly head- 
ache, but sense of oppression. He moved about—looked 
out of doors, out of the windows, and intothe closet. He 
thought he was pursued—was afraid of being dissec- 
ted. Without any connection with anything that had been 
said, he came to me and said—Dr., do vou think Lam a 
pig?’ I said,*by no means, | think you are a gentleman.’ 
I inquired of him why he asked, and he said it occurred to 
him that moment. He made no allusionto the injury of 
his tather, as the cause of his disease. He had a deln- 
sion, and was influenced by it, and this was a form of in- 
sanity. Bodily health was the cause. Dyspeptics often 
become insane. ‘There was a morbid condition of the 
brain and of the nervous system. Most inveterate cases 
of dyspepsia are of mental orgin—hard study. Cannot 
rely ou the impression of an insane man, as to his health. 
Many insane persons write coberent letters, essays, poe- 
try, and [I have known books written by them. It is com- 
mon for them to labor. A homicide mowed the grass at 
Worcester. If a man has one insane idea, it is dificult to 
say how many others are insane. Atthe time [saw him, 
Phelps was not capable of taking his attention from 
himself. Avoiding society may be the effect of delusion, 
or may not. The feeling in the head described by the 
Witness, is the accompaniment of insane melancholy. 

Ephriam W. Bond was a classmate with Phelps. Inthe 
early part ot his college life he was social. Wasa good 


scholar, and was ambitious. © But inthe latter part of his 
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college course, fie became shy, timid. It was more difli+ 
cult to draw him into conversation. Noticed a decided 
change in him. His health was not good. Grew pale and 
feeble. ‘Took very little interest inthe class. Avoided 
the students. Wandered in fields and by-places. 

Lyman Huater, who was a terryman in 1843, testified 
that he was requested, by two members of the family, 
to watch for Theophilus, in Aug., 1843. They spoke of 
him as being ‘low minded.’ 

Dr. J. W. Smith boarded him the latter part of his col- 
lege life. He was melancholy and unsocial. 

Charles Smith, of Hatfield, attended a party at Mr. 
Phelps’, in 1845. Theophilus was not present. Found 
him in the corner of a room, dimly lighted, in a chair, 
stoopmg forward. Asked him to go into the other reom— 
he said it was out of the question. 

Rev. Dan Huntington—an uncle of the witness in ques- 
tion, and livine within three or four hundred rods of him, 
testified that he saw nothing noticeable in him until after 
his return from college. Saw him before he went to 
Worcester. Was under hich religions excitement. Con- 
fessed taking perrs from a tree near the road, when ten 
or twelve vears old. Thought it was wrong, and seemed 
much affected by the conduct. 

Rer. F. D. Huntington, saw him in Boston, on his re- 
turn from Philadelphia, about the Ist of July, 1843. He 
said he had experienced peculiar feelings—extraordinary 
elevation of spirits, and expressed anxiety about it— 
Described the sensation as one of great fulness about 
the head, and a disposition to muscular exertion. 


in the latter part of 


Erastus Cowles went to Mr. Phelps 
the winter of 1846, and as he entered the door, The- 
ophilus timidly went behind the door, and then out into 
another room. 

James Morton was attracted by the fact, that he saw 


Theophilus sitting in a sleigh, in pretty cold weather, at 
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the time of the Probate Court, for two hours together, 

Several witnesses were then called in reply. 

Charles P. Phelps—the tather—testilied that Theophilus 
from childhood, was rather a reserved boy, not fond of 
society. He knew no sudden or marked change in him. 
His habits had been forming gradually. He considered 
himself disqualified by bodily health, from pursuing a 
profession. Did not mix so much in conversation as other 
members of the family. Discoursed freely on some sub- 
jects, particularly the military campaigns of the last cen- 
tury. Saw nothing at the time of the execution of the 
Will showing him less intelligent than now. Have not 
seen any of the peculiarities of 1843, since that time. 
He is rather low spirited generally. 

Arthur Phelps went to Worcester with him. Came 
home a short time before. Saw nothing peculiar in The- 
ophilus until the day before they went to Worcester. 
Went to Worcester because Dr. Woodward was an emi- 
nent physician, aud Mr. Hitcheock, the steward, was an 
old acquaintance of the family. Dr. W. told him The- 
ophilus was not iusane. Recollects nothing about his 
asking Dr. W. if he thought him a pig. Saw nothing in- 
dicating insanity in 1843. He was perfectly rational, 
going to Worcester. 

Dr. Gridley, who attended the father after his accident, 
prescribed for Theophilus, in July 1543, and again after 
his return from Worcester. Examined his case, and 
called it dyspepsia—hereditary, for his father, and his 
grand-father, Judge Parsons, were subject tot. Saw 
nothing indicating insanity. His answers were clear. 
Have occasionally seen him since, and have at no time 
seen indications of insanity. 

Dr. Humphrey saw vo change in his mental condition, 
while in college, although he noticed a change in his 
health. 

Thomas D. Herd and Samael Bartlett worked at Mr 
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Phelps’ during haying, in 1844. Worked with 'Theophi- 
jus more or less every day inJuly. Worked with him on 
the day on which he attested the Will. Saw nothing im- 
dicating insanity. 

Medical men were now examined as experts. 

Dr. Woodward was recalled. He heard the testimony 
of Arthur Phelps. He could not have told him that 
Theophilus was not insane in 1843, for he was insane. 
Arthur might not have understood him, for he rarely used 
the word tnsané in presence of insane persons. It was 
disagreeable to them. 

In regard to the testimony im the case, he saw nothing 
irreconcilable with the insanity of the witness in 1844; 
nor, on the other hand, taking the evidence alone, as pre- 
sented, was there anything to prove that he was insane at 
that time. But as he was insane in August, 1843, and 
us the morbid symptoms, which caused the aberration of 
imind, existed in 1844, he was of opinion that he was then 
insane, and not legally responsible. 

Dr. Brigham, Superintendent of the State Lunatic Asy 
luin at Utica, N. Y. Judging from the testimony of the dif- 
erent witnesses, and of the gentleman himselj, I find nothing, 
that brings conviction to my mind, that he was insane im 1844. 
According to my experience, there is very little headache 
in the insane. A patient very rarely complains to me of 
his head, voluntarily. Dyspepsia and headache not un- 
frequently precede insanity ; but, when committed to our 
care, patients seldom complain of headache. As.a gen- 
eral fact, when their minds recover, their bodies recover 3 
although their minds are sometimes relieved, before they 
recover their bodily health. There is frequently a mitiga- 
tion of corporeal disorder, and a partial restoration of 
mind. Delirium passes away with fever; and nervous 
svinptomns in dyspepsia, are relieved with the improved 
state of the stomach. The young man's own account rs such, 


as 1 never heard an insane man utter, but is such as wmaane 
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men give, after they recover. I do not attach much weight 
to shyness, which is very common with dyspeptics, and 
those who have been insane. I thought his headache, a 
very good explanation of his avoidance of company. 

Cross-examined. Dyspepsia very frequently precedes, 
but generally subsides, at the commencement of insanity. 
I should think Theophilus was insane, at Worcester, in 
1843. His expressions to Rev. D. Huntington did not 
indicate a periectly sound mind; but somewhat such 
are common at religious revivals. 1 should think them, 
taken with his subsequent journey to Worcester, indica- 
tive of approaching insanity. His delasions and attempt 
to drown himself inthe river, on Sunday, after his return 
from Worcester, prove insanity. A person, really insane, 
may write a book; but, if there is general insanity, I 
cannot conceive it possible. A quarterly periodical, in 
which the insane write letters, is published at our Asy- 
lum. ‘Fwo-thirds of the 432 patients new in the Asylum, 
do some labor. If youask almost any msane man a ques- 
tion, he will answer, yes, or no; pass the compliments, 
and talk about the weather correctly. Even a physician 
might not discover insanity, unless his attention was 
specially directed towards it. 

Dr. Isaae Ray, Superintendent of the Butler Hospital 
for the Insane, Providence, R. I., (Author of a ‘Treatise 
on the Medieat Jurisprudence of Insanity.) J hare no 
hesitation in saying that Theophhilus P. Phelps was perfectly 
competent to attest the Will in 1844; that he had then 
abandoned the delusions of #843; taking all the evi- 
dence as true, and his own account is one of the strongest 
proofs, I saw. 

Cross-eramined. The only proof, I saw, of insanity in 
1848, was the delusions, whieh he had abandoned in 
1844. Dr. Gridley did not address his examinations to 
ascertain the state of ‘Theophilus’ mind. I form my 
opinion upon his own statement and his brother's, who 
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said that there were delusions to a certain time; and 
afterwards, nothing indicative of insanity was observed. 
Theophilus made no attempt to conceal in 1843, or in 
1844. I heard nothing of his delusions, after his return 
from Worcester, except his own account. 

Dr. Luther V. Bell, Superintendent of the McLean 
Asylum, near Boston, Mass. My conviction as, that Theo- 
plilus P. Phelps was equal to such a transaction, as the at- 
testing of a Will, in July, 1844. 1 should hardly be widliag 
to take his own account, alone, but with the other evidence, Lam 
of opinion that he was sane in July, 1844. I have seen no 
evidence of his insanity, during that year. I have no 
doubt of his insanity at Worcester, in 1543, but presume 
it gradually disappeared in two, or three months. My 
experience is, that the insane complain very little of head- 
ache, though they will sometimes admit it if questioned. 

After Rev. F. D. Huntington had re-stated his testimony, 
and fixed the time of his interview with Theophilus, at 
Boston, in July, 1843, the counsel on both sides declared 
that the case was ciosed. 

The evidence was here closed on Wednesday after- 
noon, about six o’clock. 

The Court adjourned to Thursday, at 8 o’clock, A. M. 

‘THE ARGUMENTS. 

On Thursday morning, the Court House was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, including a handsome complement 
of ladies, to listen to the arguments. Mr. Cnoate oc- 
cupied about three hours. He began by remarking that 
the heirs-at-law of Qliver Smith, the children of his bro- 
thers and sisters, have brought this ease before you, un- 
der the full conviction that the instrument here offered 
for probate, ought not to deprive them of their inheritance. 
It is not surprising that they have come hither in confi- 
dence that you will thoroughly investigate their claims, 
and equitably adjust them. Ever ready, and offering to 
make a compromise with the legatees, yet they are not 
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willing that this whole estate should pass from the name 
and family of the testator, by mere forms of law, and 
against its spirit. They are no distant heirs, coming from 
a far-off country to claim this estate. But they were near 
and once dear to the testator. ‘They dwelt around him, 
rendering those nameless kind offices, which ministered 
to his comfort. 

To a valid Will, the law gives absolute effect; and if 
the: testator has complied with the forms of law, the Will 
must be executed, however absurd or unnatural its pro- 
visions may be. Surely, such a Will as this could never 
have been anticipated; it was not to be dreamed of. It 
was natural that those who had lived around him for 
fifty years, his relations by blood, should expect from 
their uncle, a bachelor, at least some token of his re- 
membrance.. Had he seen fit to divide between them 
and the devises, regarding as well the claims of blood as 
of the public service, as we are now ready to do, the labor 
of this investigation would never have fallen to you. 

No doubt the owner of property by complying with the 
provision of the law, may disinherit the child of his loins. 
The law frst provides tor heirs, and says that while a 
right Will may deprive them of their inheritance, yet the 
forms of law must be strictly and rigidly followed. The 
reason why the law provides that property shall descend 
to heirs, in the absence of a Will, is not that somebody 
may be made richer, but to save the rush and scramble 
that would ensue if everybody had an equal right to the 
accumulations of the deceased. While a relative exists 
on the face of the earth, the law seeks him out, and not 
till the most diligent scrutiny fails to find an heir, will 
the law interpose to take such property for public uses. 
And this is according to nature and the eternal fitness of 
things. Therefore, in every code, by every law-giver, in 
every age, the right of the heir-at-law has been held first 
and most sacred. 
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Still, a discretionary power is given to disinberit heirs. 
But it may be so cruelly, so suddenly, and so capri+- 
ciously exercised, as to disappoint the most reasonable 
expectations. ‘Therefore, while the general power is 
sacredly secured, every law provides a great variety 
of forms, complying with which, the testator may disin- 
herit his child; but failing to comply with them, there is 
no Will. The ties of blood are then regarded. ‘Then 
the first and the last Will, is the Will of the law. 

The Will of Oliver Smith is not according to the forms 
of law. 

The law requires that every Will be attested by three 
competent witnesses—competent to inspect the mind of 
the testator—competent to judge of the whole transac- 
tion. The principal object of this provision is to protect 
the heirs-at-law, and, in a limited degree only, to protect 
the testator. For the protection of the heirs, the law 
provides that the testator shall be surrounded by three 
competent witnesses, to read the mind of the testator. In 
the present case we have not such witnesses. Weare 
entitled to three minds, and not to three bodies merely. 
We are entitled to three whole men—men independent of 
each other, but we have’nt got them. 

Generally men do not make their Wills until old age 
or sickness is upon them. It is when the testator ap- 
proaches the line of imbecility, that the security of wit- 
nesses is required, lest cunning men come between him 
and his child. 

Mr. Choate then went on to state his views of the legal 
meaning of a competent witness toa Will. He must be 
able to ‘try the mind’ of the testator, and judge of his 
sanity. On this point various authorities were cited and 
commented upon, particularly the opinion of Lord 
Camden, whoruled that a witness to a Will should be 
able to ‘inspect’ the mind, and test the capacity of the 
testator. 
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Mr. Choate then laid down the proposition that Theo- 
philus P. Phelps was not such a competent witness; 
which he maintained at length, upon a review of the 
testimony of the case. 

W ithout going into the minutia of insanity, he contended, 
that whatever might be the character of his disease, he 
was not capable to perform the function required of him, 
In this case particularly, should the jury require the ut- 
most and the strictes evidence of competency. The wit- 
nesses were a futher and two sons—not three independent 
minds. Noone ever sat on a jury with two oflius sons, 

Look at the manner in which the transaction was done? 
What was done to test the capacity of the testator? No- 
thing atall. Here was anold man, upon the verge of the 
grave. Neither of the witnesses were acquainted with 
him—never had spoken a word to him, and scarcely knew 
him. They were called in. The testator was asked if 
it was his last will and testament, and if he wished the 
Witnesses to sign it. He said ves. They signed it, and 
went away. ‘The whole transaction was without the 
form of inspection. 

Witnesses to a Will should be perfectly sound in mind. 
What ure they todo? As before stated, they are to sur- 
round the testator, to protect the heirs-at-law. ‘bey are 
to try the testutor’s mind. ‘Think of ‘Vheophilus P. Phelps, 


trying the capacity and sanity ef Oliver Smith! The 
witnesses are also to protect the testator, whose hands 


may have outlived his head, from imposition. 

To perform such a function, the witness must possess 
a quick perception and close observation. The mind 
that reads the spirit must be free from morbid influences, 
and must be in a perfectly normal state. 

Theophilus P. Phelps is the son of an educated and 
able man—grand-son of the illustrious Theophilus Par- 
sons. It was natural that he should have been des- 
tined to profession. He went to college. For the first, 
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second, and third years, he was cheerful and social, and 
in these respects, in no way unlike his feilow students. 
In the latter part of the third, or the beginning of the 
fourth year, he was taken sick, not of common disease, 
but of a morbid disease of the brain. He went home 
once or twice, and was unable to perform his part at 
commencement. It was then that he dropped mentally 
dead,—that day his mind died. Then began that strange 
pain and oppression of the head, from which he has never 
since been tree. From that hour to this, a settled gloom 
has hung over him like a pall. His occupation in the 
field, and in the composition of his book, were struggles to 
work offhis feelings. Life from that time, save the brief 
period of mental excitement in 1843, has been to him a 
long sleep of the soul. For six years he has not entered 
the house of a neighbor; for six years he has not enjoyed 
the cali air of a house of worship. He has been ever 
eating his own heart. 

In August, 1843, he was not mad for the first time, but 
differently mad. He then became visibly and openly 
insane. His eve, which was to inspect the mind of the 
testator, saw a conspiracy in his own brother. To escape 
from this he attempted suicide. It was a disease of 
the brain—of the nervous svstem. Such a witness is not 
what we are entitled to by law. 

Mr. Choate then went on to argue that the burden of 
proof, as to the competency of the witness, was upon the 
party setting up the Will; and that inasmuch as it had 
been shown, on the part of the heirs-at-law, that the wit- 
ness was of unsound mind a few months before the date 
of the attestation, it became necessary for the other 
party to show a restoration. ‘This rule as to the bur- 
den of proot was qualified by another rule, that where 
the insanity originated in some sudden, acute, particular 
cause, then there was no presumption that the insanity 
continued after such cause had subsided. 
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He then argued upon the testimony, that no such sud- 
den cause had been shown in this case, the accident of 
his father being inadequate. His mind never turned on 
the accident to his father. His disease existed certainly 
a month before the accident—on his return from Phila- 
delphia; and whether it commenced at the close of his 
college life, or not, it is indisputable that it existed from 
July, 1843, to December or January, following. Unless, 
then, the other party show that after that time, the dis- 
case was removed prior to July, 1844, the presumption 
is, that he continued insane until that time. 

The testimony in the case, fails to show whether, or 
not, the insanity was so removed. If he were now on 
trial for perjury in 1844, would you convict him? The 
law would not hurt a hair of his head. It is of no con- 
sequence whether he be restored at the present day— 
that is wholly collateral to the issue. 

His own account does not prove such restoration. In . 
this Dr. Woodward and Dr. Bell, agree. On the contra- 
ry, it proves him to have been incompetent to attest 
the Will. He was there present; but he now remem- 
bers the signing of only one paper by the testator. His 
mind was not there; he was brooding over some de- 
lusion. 

He gives no reason for his recovery in December, 1843 ; 
none has been given. ‘The same bodily disease continued 
as before that time. 

All that has been offered in evidence to prove his 
restoration betore the attestation of the Will is reconcila- 
ble with the continuance of his disease. An insane man 
can labor in the field, can compose a connected book, can 
take delight in reading. 

But the medical men who were called hither, as ex- 
perts, rely upon the fact that the family did not notice in- 
sanity, as evidence, almost conclusive, that none existed ; 
but it is not ; they constantly avoided probing him. When 
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he came home from his attempt to commit suicide, not one 
of them asked him a question. His brother never in- 
quired why or how he supposed that he designed to injure 
him. Insanity unquestionably existed in 18438, yet none 
of the family suspected it. 

Mr. Choate then recapitulated his three principal posi- 
tions: 1st, that insanity having been proved near the be- 
ginning of 1844, the burden of proof was on the other 
party to prove a restoration in July, following. 

2d, that the testimony offered for the purpose was re- 
concilable with continued insanity. 

3d, that every cause of his insanity at any time, is 
shown to have existed when the Will was attested. 

Those causes, said Mr. Choate, were partly the terri- 
ble pain and oppression of the head, which lasted for 
six years; but mainly and chiefly his long idleness and 
solitude from the time when he left college tothe present 
day. Mr. Choate dwelt at length, and with great effect, 
upon seclusion as a cause of melancholy, and mad- 
ness; and concluded with a beautifully apposite quota- 
tion from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy—his closing 
injunction to those disposed to insanity ;—‘ Be not solitary, 
be not idle.’ 

We have given above, a brief outline of Mr. Choate’s 
argument, occasionally using his phraseology; but we 
think it bare justice to him to say, that no one but a short-* 
hand writer can adequately report his language. 

After a recess of five minutes, Mi. Wesster addressed 
the jury about two hours. 

He commenced by observing that in the case itself 
there was nothing extraordinary. It involved the attesta- 
tion of a Will. There may be interesting circumstances 
around it. The case turns a good deal on the character 
of a young man. The property is large. The heirs are 
disappointed. .'There is enough to make a scene and a 
picture There is the canvas, and, as you have seen, 
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there is a master. Things have been presented ina 
dramatic form. Dramas are made from common occur-. 
rences.. The hand-of a master gives them interest. The 
scenes of Shakspeare are more interesting now than when 
they occurred. It is a common remark that Apollo and 
Venus and all statues are but: human works, wrought out 
of rough stone. 

Your duty is, to:take- the common view—to go tothe 
real and substantial facts.. The question is the Will of 
Oliver Smith. He made a Will, and disposed of his 
property in charities. he heirs are said:to be disap- 
pointed. He was a bachelor, and left no» brother or 
sister. His nephews and nieces are worthy persons,. 
but they were not: members of: his family.. Nor are they 
necessitious. I donot suppose that their rights are vio- 
lated. You: must: distinguish between expectations and 
rights. Mr. Webster here gave a history of the Englisl: 
Jaw relating to Wills, and proceeded to. remark, that a: 
man has a right to-dispose of his own.. 

I suppose, continued Mr. Webster, I shall administer 
relief in reading the issue—[which was, that the Will 
was not properly executed, on account of the incompe-. 
tency of one of the witnesses,. by reason of insanity.] 
Out of the issue, continued Mr..W., you have no more to 
do than the crier of the court. The Will may be a good 

* Will, .or-it may be a bad Will. With this you have noth- 
ing todo.. @ne-of the reasons: of the appeal has been 
abandoned. It is: agreed that Mr. Simith was of sound 
mind. In one-aspect, then, it is-a mere question of form.. 
No question is raised about the capacity of the testator. 
But this does not dispense with: the necessity of three: 
attesting witnesses. The law requires it. Property is 
the creature of law.. Man has a rightto what the law 
gives, in substance or in: form. 

It is said that the: heirs would be glad of an equitable 
adjustment. The question has but two straight sides. 
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avith no space between. It is either a Will or itis not a 
Will. ‘The estate all goes one way or another. Ideas of 
equity and compromise cannot bear criticism for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Smith’s purpose is manifest. But if the Will 
was not made according to law, legatees and-towns have 
no right by which they can:complain. Suppose the heirs 
get the case, would they compromise with the»executor ? 

Now, what is a competent witness under the law? 
Must he be an expert? If so, he must ‘be a doctor. 
Must he be skilful? Every one knows it .is:eommon fora 
man to call in his cook, or his chamber maid,:or his stable 
boy, to witness an instrument. Idiffer from.Lord Camden, 
as to the necessity of a witness being capable of ‘ inspect- 
ing’ the testator’s mind. We know of no such practice, 
except so far as this, that a witness would wish to know 
‘whether the ‘testator was of sound mind end memory. 
When a respectable old man rides over,-on a morning, 
from Hatfield to Hadley, in a chaise, and proposes to 
execute a Will; reads it, and calls in -young men to 
witness it; such an idea as the young men inspecting 
and catechising that old man would be new in Massa- 
chusetts. The idea of ‘inspecting’ the testator’s mind 
arose in this way. In former times, there were no wit- 
nesses to Wills. A notorious case ef fraud occurred in 
the time of the English Commonwealth. A testator went 
to one Baynam, a lawyer, to make his Will. Lawyers 
‘are not always as honest as they should be. Baynam 
made the Will, and Baynam was the only witness, and 
Baynam was the principal legatee to the whole es- 
tate. This Will was sustained, and by Lord Camden. 
This led to a refermation of the law and the statutes, 
from which we have borrowed. The law intended that 
witnesses should be disinterested—competent. I know 
‘of no law that places the competency of a witness toa 
Will on any other or different ground than a witness in 
«any other case. Any competent witness in a court of 
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law is a competent witness toa Will. He must have 
intell?gence and not be infamous. A witness competent 
to testify ina case of assault and battery is competent to 
witness a Will. This has been decided to be the doc- ‘ 
trine of this court. All that is required, is disinterested- 
ness and freedom from infamy. Chief Justice Parsons 
says, ‘witnesses are credible (competent) whom the law 
will trust to testify at the trial.’ They must have un- 
derstanding to know the nature of an oath. All com- 
petent witnesses are sufficient inspectors and guardians. 
If on July 15th, 1844, Theophilus Parsons Phelps was a 
person who could be sworn in an assault and battery 
case, he was competent to witness this Will. The great 
thing to be guarded against is incompetency on account 
of interest. 

Mr. Webster then spoke of the burden of proof, which 
was contended by opposing counsel to restonthem. He 
said we will prove anything the case requires. Pre- 
sumption is in favor of sanity. They who deny sanity, 
must prove insanity. We must go on the facts in each 
case. Ifa man’s mind is capable at the time, of doing 
what he undertakes to do, he is competent. The insani- 
ty must appear to be incurable, like a malady from a 
blow on the head. If insanity is temporary, or coming 
and going, no such inference arises. 

It is not every degree of insanity, that incapacitates a 
man for business. A witness must have power and intel- 
lect enough to apply his mind to the subject before him. 
Incipient madness would not incapacitate a man for busi- 
ness. Look at the practical results of the theories set up 
here. A man is competent to do anything he undertakes 
todo; and yet the doctors prove a lurking insanity, which 
unfits him for business, and exempts him from crime. 

precise test in this case is this. If Theophilus Par- 
sous Phelps had been brought into court, as a witness, on 
the 15th of July, 1844, he could not have been rejected as 
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awitness. The other side resort to theory. Call in the 
Dr.—‘Canst thou not minister toa mind diseased?’ There 
Was no witness to show insanity on the 15th of July, 1844. 
Witnesses are false, or else the witness was competent. 
The other side were brought into the unenviable position 
of defeating their own cause. They have knocked away 
their own platform. They made no objection to the wit- 
ness on the stand. The counsel spoke of him as men- 
tally dead—dead—dead! Can a dead man testify? 

Mr. Webster then recapitulated the history of the young 
man, and after some further remarks in reply to the op- 
posing counsel, proceeded to say, that the magnitude of 
the case, justified the course pursued by the heirs. Ex- 
perts had been called to give their opinions agreeably to 
modern progress iu the diagnostics of insanity. Iam 
content with Locke and Reid. ‘The theory of Dr. Wood- 
ward is, that if ill health continved, derangement con- 
tinued. But he says that the state of the mind, at the 
time of the transaction, is the true test to be regarded. 
He thinks the mind could not have been clear. Other 
evidence is, that it was. 

Mr. Webster then summed up the points of the argu- 
ment, and closed by reminding the jury of the sad effects 
of a verdict declaring the young man insane, and of the 
satisfaction which a different verdict would give to him 
and his friends. 

Jupce Cuarce to THE Jury. 

The Judge reminded the Jury, that the issue before 
them was, whether the Will was attested by three com- 
petent witnesses. ‘They were to throw out of their minds 
the Will, the amount of property, the expectation of the 
heirs, and all other considerations. Every man might 
lawfully dispose of his property. The heirs in this case 
have no rights, if the Will was properly executed. The 
inain question under the issue, is, whether Theophilus Par- 
sous Phelps, was a competent witness, within the meaning 
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of the 6th section of the 62nd chapter of the Revised 
Statutes ? 

“No Will, excepting such nuncupative Wills as are 
‘‘mentioned in the following sections, shall be effectual 
“to pass any estate, whether real er personal, nor to 
‘change, or in any way affect the same, unless it be in 
“writing, and signed by the testator, or by some person 
‘in his presence and by his express direction, and attested 
“and subscribed in the presence of the testator, by three or more 
“COMPETENT WITNESSES; and if the witnesses are com- 
** netent at the time of attesting the execution of the Will, 
“their subsequent incompetency, from whatever cause it 
‘may arise, shall not prevent the probate and allowance 
“of the Will, if it be otherwise satisfactorily proved.” 

Credible witnesses were required in the old statutes be- 
fore the revisal, and by the English statute. Hence, the 
English cases tura chiefly on the word credible. The 
result_of the great case before Lord Camden, cited by 
counsel, is, that #f a person can testify, he is credible The 
word competent, substituted in the Revised Statutes, has 
the same meaning as credible, for which it is a mere sub- 
stitute, and it has been so decided by this court. The 
principal elements of competency are absence of interest, 
of infamy and of imbecility of mind. ‘The Judge com- 
mented at length on the evidence of the mental capacity of 
Theophilus P. Phelps, and concluded, that if the jury be- 
lieved, that he might have been admitted to testify in court, 
ammediately after attesting the Will, he was a competent wit- 
ness within the statute. ‘The burden of proof was upon those 
setting up the Will, which must fail, if the jury had any 
doubt. 

The jury were out about an hour, and returned with a 
verdict, ESTABLISHING THE WILL. 
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Statisties of Suicides. 


ARTICLE VI. 


STATISTICS OF SUICIDES, 


Which have occurred in the State of New York, from Dec. 1, 
1846, to Dec. 1, 1847; compiled from the records of the 
N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum at Utica: By C. H. é 
Nicuois, M. D., Assistant Physician at the Asylum. 


Constant access to about fifty of the principal news- 
papers published in different sections of the State, has 
brought to our knowledge, a total of one hundred and six 
cases of suicide, that have occurred during the past year, 
being forty-two more than im #846, and thirty-two more 
than in 1845. 

They have taken place in thirty-two,out of the fifty- 
nine counties, as follows:— 


Albany, MALES, 5, FEMALES, 1, ToTAL, 6& 
Cattaraugus, 0, “ 1 
Cayuga, T, 0, I 
Chenango,, 1, “ 0, 1 
Columbia,. “ I, a 0, + 1 
Dutchess, 3, 0, 3 
Erie, 5, “ 6 
Genesee, | 0, 1 
Greene, 1; 0, “ 1 
Kings, “ 3, “ 3, ae 6 
Lewis, “ 1, os 0, $6 1 
Madison,. 2, “ 0, 2 
Monroe, 3;. “ 0, 3 
New York, “ 35, 10, 45 
Oneida, 0, 3, 2 
Onondaga, 2, 2, +“ 4 
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Orange, 
Otsego, 
Queens, 
Rensselaer, 
Richmond, 
Saratoga, 
Schenectady, 
Seneca, 
Suffolk, 
Sullivan, 
Ulster, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 
Wyoming, 


wo — Coe 


Se 


106 


Making the census of 1845 the basis of the calculation, 
this table gives for the whole State, a proportion of 1 sui- 
cide to a fraction more than 24,570 persons; for the city 
of New York, 1 to a fraction more than 8,246, and for the 
State exclusive of its great city, just 1 to 36,613,—like 
tables compiled for the two preceding years*, and also 
like observations made in France and other countries, 
exhibiting similar results. It will be seen that during the 
past year, the occurrence of suicide has becn more than 
four times as frequent in the city of New York, as in all 
the other parts of the State, including its numerous other 
considerable cities and villages ; indeed, it may be said 
that, in great cities when compared with the country, all 
the human passions are exercised with more than four- 
fold constancy and intensity, and that reverses of fortune 
and disappointments of desire, are more frequent by four- 
told, and are accompanied by a shock of the sntellect or 
affections, more than four times as severe, and by more 


* See Vol. UL, p. 319 of this Journal. 
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than four times the liability to that temporary or continued 
overthrow of reason, which induces self-destruction ;—. 
reflections which should go far to teach the country-man 
longing for the town, contentment, and should. warn the 
dwellers in cities, of the vast importance of the most. 
rigid discipline both. of body and mind.. 


Of the preceding cases, there occurred in. 
December, (1846,), MALES, 4, FEMALES, 4,, TOTAL 8 


January, (1847,) 3; 1, 4 
February, 3; “ 13: 
March, as 5, “« 6. 
April,. 66 66 5, 66 6; “ 4 
May, 5, 4, 9 
June, “ 10, 2, “ 12 
July, 66. . 10, 1, 
August, 66. 7, 6s “« 9 
September, “ i, “« 8 
October, a“ 410, 1, 11 


November, 


106 


Winslow says, “there are more almost constantly in 
April,” but here there are four other months having as 
many, or more, than the one mentioned. 


Scasonss. 
Winter, (1846-7,) MALEs, 17, FEMALES,.S,. TOTAL 25 
Spring, (1847,) “ 15, 
Summer, “ “ 97, ‘“ 5, “ 39 
Autumn, “ 90, 3, 93 


79, 27, 106 


Though the difference is not striking, this table goes to 
eonfirm preceding observations, that suicides are gen- 
erally more frequent in hot than cold weather. 
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Ciwil Condition. 
Married, Males, 24, Females, Total, 38. 
Single, 
Unknown, “ 


Ages. 
From 10 20, Mules, 2, Females, 
20 13, 
30 
40 6, 
50 
60 
70 
Unknown, 


27, 106 


Age of the youngest, 2 unmarried female, 15; that of 
the oldest, a married male, 75. 

Assigned causes, given mainly in the words of the re- 
pective authorities 

Insanity, Males, 24, Females, 6, Total, 31 

Melancholy, “ 3, 

Delirium Tremens, 


Pecuniaryembar:?, 
rassment, 


Disappointmentin} 
love, 


Intemperance, 
Seduction & desertion, “ 
Dissipation, 

Despair, 

Destitution, 

Loss of property, 


to 


to 


79, 27, 106 
2, Total, 4 
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Discovery of his own ‘ 
fraud, 

Millerism, 

Afterdispute with wife, “ 

After discharge from 
work, 

After murder, 

After attempting to 
murder wife; intem- 
perance, 


Afterreceiving a dis- 
agreeable alentine, 


After enlisting in the ‘ 


army 3 had been 
school teacher, 
Fear of want ; being 
out of employment, 
Insanity, caused by 
pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, 


Insanity, at the same 
tame drowned her child, 
Unknown, 38 


27, 106 

Of the 244 cases of suicide known to us, which‘have 
occurred in the State during the last three years, the ages 
of 127 only ‘have been ascertained, and of these, 57 or 
about four ninths, were committed by persons under 30 
vears. And, of the 1333 different patients admitted into 
this institution during the same years, the insanity of 635 
or very nearly one half, commenced when its subjects 
were also under the age of 30 years, and the same con- ° 
cordance in the period of life at which suicide and in- 
sanity are most frequent, has been observed in other 
countries. By reference to the last table, and toa simi- 
Jar one compiled last vear,* it will be perceived, that of 
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the 149 cases for which causes were assigned in the 
public journals, 91 or more than three fifths, were at- 
tributed either to insanity alone, or to other causes with 
at least temporary aberration of mind conjoined. Re- 
cellecting, moreover, that a disposition to suicide is com- 
mon among the insane who never commit the act; that 
unwarned suicide bas occurred in ene and insanity in 
‘another member of the same family hereditarily predis- 
posed to mental derangement, and that it is most fre- 
quent at a time of life when the conservative instincts 
‘are strongest, we are led ‘to the belief to which our 
feelings strongly incline us, that the awful deed of self- 
murder is rarely committed in well regulated Christian 
‘communities by persons of sane mind,—that swicide is 
_gencrally one of the accidents of insanity. 

That the best security for persons known to be melan- 
choly or partially deranged, is the “ constant care of 
‘a judicious friend, or what is still better for their re- 
covery, a residence in a Lunatic Asylum,” ‘is one among 
some other practical inferences of great consequence, 
to be drawn from the last table. For important precepts 
in regard to the prevention of suicide, with forcible ilius- 
trations by cases in point, the reader is referred to Vol. 1. 
Article IV of this Journal. 


Manner of Committing the Act. 


M.  F. Total. Average age. 
Hanging, 23, ‘6, 29. of 14 kn’wn, 40.85 y’rs. 
Cutting throat, 19, « 
Poisoning, 15, 31 “ 
Jumping from 2 2. 1, . the female, 26 6 


height, 
Strangulation, 1, 1, 2. neither'known. 
»Stabbing, 0, ‘I. -aged A5 “ 


‘ 
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Bleeding 2 
5 
Unknown, 


20 


Total, 79, 27, 106. ofallkn’wn, 36.33 « 


This table and most other similar observations coincide 
‘m going to show that hanging is the most frequent means 
of suicide. At Geneva with a lake and two rapid rivers, 
the larger number drown themselves, probably because 
of the unusual facilities for that purpose. 

In Prussia 1 of every 347, and at Geneva 1 of every 
4.29, shoot themselves, while in-this State for the three 
last years, only 1 of every 10.6, resorted to fire-arms to 
effect their purpose. The two first are military coun- 
tries where every man is familiar with the use of fire- 
arms, and the tragedies they oecasion; here, we are not 
so much necustomed to them, and have a greater dread 
of their use. 

This table also seems to show that females and the 
younger class of persons of both sexes, have the most 
frequent recourse to poisoning, as being attended with less 
that is revolting to the natural timidity of the young and 
the gentle. 


ARTICLE VII. 
MORTALITY IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


The mortality of the insane, though an interesting sub- 
ject, is one difficult to-study with the accuracy requisite 
to satisfactory results. It depends on such varying and 
local circumstances, that nothing conclusive is learned by 
comparing the number of deaths at one institution with 
‘those of another. 

Some Asylums are able to select their cases, and rarely 
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receive any very bad ones; others do not receive the 


epileptic insane and those disposed to suicide, unless 


provision is made by their friends for special attendance 


and care; while some institutions are obliged to receive 
allthatare sent tothem. Again, in some Asylums, many 
of the patients are from the immediate neighborhood, and 
are supported by their friends, and when likely to die, 
are removed to their homes, winle most of those in other 
establishments have no friends to take care of them, or 
are from a distance too remote to be sent home when 
feeble. 

Pinel, setting aside cases of senile dementia, estimates 
the mortality of the insane at one to twenty or twenty- 
three. Raymond found the mortality at Marseilles to 
be as one to fourteen. Tenon, at Paris, in 1786, fixed 
it at one to eleven. Esquirol thought it higher, even 
one to to sixor ecight,and gives the following from his 
records :— 

Mortality in Mania, one to twenty-five. 

Monomania, one to sixteen. 
Lypemania, or Melancholy, one to twelve. 
Dementia, one to three. 

According to the records of the Lunatic Asylums in 
the Northern States of this country, for the last five years, 
viz., in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
McLean, South Boston, and Worcester, Massachusetts 
the Bloomingdale and Utica, New York; the Friends’ 
Asylum, and the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
Pennsylvania, and the Ohio, the mortality in none is 
higher than one ineleren. Hight thousand, seven hundred 
and twenty-four patients have been treated at these in 
stitutions during the last five years, and the deaths have 
been 687, or about one in thirteen. 

We have not complete returns from the Asylims in the 
Southern States, but judging from those we have, their 
mortality is greater, but we shall endeavor to procure 
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more full statistics on this subject,and recur to it again. 

We have received from the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
England, a copy of their Reports relative to the Haydock 
Lodge Lunatic Asylum—the result of an investigation 
made by them with special reference to the mortality 
which prevailed in that Asylum, during the years 1845 
and 1846. 

‘The number of patients in thé Asylum, and the deaths, 
were as follows :— 


Number of patients, January, 1845, 292 
Admitted from that time to the 30th June, ) 486 


1846: eighteen months, 


Total, 778 

Deaths during the same period, 148 
On the subject of the mortality in Lunatic Asylums, the 
Commissioners remark, “'The public are not generally 
aware how incorrect would be a comparison between the 
inmates of sach establishments and the population of 
work-liouses, prisons, and other receptacles in which 


large numbersof persons are congregated, who are, for 
o 


the most part, in sound health, or who, at least, do not 


labour under any particular disorder that threatens to 


shorten lite. A great proportion of the patients admitted 


into Lunatic Asylums must be considered as the subjects 
of severe and dangerous disease. Many of those who 
have been recently attacked by mania, fall victims to 
violent excitement, arising from that disease and from 


long-continued agitation; wiich wears out and exhausts 


their strength. 
A greater number sink under the various forms of 


bodily disease, or broken health (occasioned, in some in- 
? 


stances, by continued intemperance, and in others result- 


ing from poverty, domestic misery, and long-continued 


privation of the convorts of life), which are themselves 


the prelude and foundation of insanity. 
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Many inmates of Asylums are likewise the subjects of 
still more formidable maladies; some threatening the 
sudden termination of life, such as epileptic or apoplec- 
tic seizures ;, others known to be uniformly fatal in their 
termination, such as the paralysis of the insane. From 
all these causes, the lives of lunatics are much’: more 
precarious (and of more uncertain duration) than the lives 


. . . . 
of healthy persons ; their constitutional vigor is less, and 


they are more liable to sink under the influence of inci- 
dental disease. ‘They also fall a prey in great numbers 
to any distempers which may break out, or be introduced 
among them. 

For example, dysenteries and fevers often spread and 
are fatal, and the Asiatic cholera has destroyed great 
numbers in those lunatic asylums into which it has en- 
tered; and in all these cases, the ravages of disease 
have been greater than amongst equal numbers of sane 
persons. We might in fact compare the population of 
Lunatic Asylums, in regard to the probable duration of life, 
with greater propricty to the inmates of infirmaries or 
hospitals for the sick, than to any other receptacles, in 
which persons, previously in sound health, are usually 
congregated. 

Even as respects the various licensed houses, a great 
difference exists, arising from the fact of some houses 
receiving only (or chiefly) patients belonging to the richer 
classes. These are, for the most part, when first ad- 
mitted, in better bodily health than paupers, and are more 
rarely the subjects of paralysis or epilepsy. Amongst 
patients of this sort, it is observable, that although some 
die in the early stage of the disease, and others give way 
after it has been of long standing, yet that a considerable 
proportion of chronic cases, continue to live for many 
vears, and, consequently, that the mortality is small 
when compared with that which takes place amongst 
the pauper class. 
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The only Asylums which admit of a fair comparison 
with that of Haydock Lodge, are the large private es- 
tablishments appropriated to the reception of pauper pa- 
tients, particularly those recently opened, which, having 
abundance of room, and admitting paupers indiscrimi- 
nately, (from whatever quarter sent, and however bad 
aud troublesome the cases may be,) become speedily 
filled with lunatics afilicted with epilepsy and paralysis, 
in all stages of their respective diseases. 

As an illustration of the causes of mortality occurring 
at Haydock, we subjoin an abstract from a return made 
to this office from one of the large Asylums admitting 
pauper patients, in the neighbourhood of London,—the 
Grove Hall Asylum at Bow, which was opened in 1845. 
The total number of patients in Grove House, Bow, on 
the 4th of August, 1845,.was 134, and during the year 
ending 4th of August, 1846, 337 patients were admitted, 
making a total of 471. ‘The number of deaths during 
this year, amounted to 82. ‘This, it will be seen, ex- 
hibits nearly the same proportion of fatal cases as that 
which occurred at Haydock Lodge, during the period 
to which our inquiry extended. It should be observed, 
that the Asylum at Bow is extremely well arranged; and 
that the patients are under the care of an able and well- 
informed medical practitioner, who is indefatigable in 
the discharge of his duties, and by whom they are well 
treated, and their comforts, in every respect, properly 
attended to.” 

The Commissioners did not, for various reasons, think 
it desirable or expedient, that the license granted to Hay- 
dock Lodge Lunatic Asylum, should be revoked or dis- 
continued ; they, however, did not approve of the man- 
agement of the establishment, and we are pleased to see 
that they are becoming dissatisfied with private Lunatic 
Asylums forthe insane poor. They say, “it is diflicult by 
wy system of visitation, however vigilant, to prevent the 
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possibility of abuse, in extensive pauperlunatic Asylums, 
like Haydock Lodge, which are set on foot and maintained 
merely as trading speculations, with a view to pecuniary 
profit, and where the extent of that profit must depend 
en the amount that can be saved out of the sum paid 
for the board of each individual, as compared with the 
actual cost of maintenance, upon a very large aggregate 
number of patients. 

The system which holds out so great and constant a 
temptation unduly to increase the numbers and diminish 
the expenses of patients, we rejoice to think will not be 
long suffered to continue; and we view with pleasure 
the prospect of its certain abolition through the operation 
of the recent legislative measures, by which adequate 
accommodation for the insane poor throughout England 
and Wales, must speedily be provided, in Lunatic Asy- 
jums erected and maintained at the public charge.” 

The Report gives us a very favorable impression of 
the ability, faithfulness, and industry of the Commission- 
ers in Lunacy, and we have no doubt their labors are of 


great utility, and will effect in time, a very desirable 
change in the treatment of the insane, especially of the 
insane poor of England. 


MISCELLANY. 


Lunatic Hosrrrats or Paris, from “ Old Wine in 
New Bottles,’ py A. K. Garpner, M. D. 
SALPETRIERE. 


From the Gobelins we went to the Hospital devoted to 
the aged and poor women, and the female lunatics of Pa- 
ris. Itis:one of the most immense of the establishments 
of the city. The distance around its walls exceeds three 
miles. Within the enclosure are contained the numerous 
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buildings, which formerly were used in the manufacture 
of saltpetre ; whence it derived its name in common use, 
La Salpétriére. The population of the place is now about 
seven thousand; but it has comprehended in by-gone 
years, nearly teyghousand souls. A large church is most 
worthy of notice among buildings possessing little that is 
_ remarkable, except their enormous size. It is built in the 
form ofa star, four angles of which compose as.imany cha- 
pels, which look particularly light and cheerful, when con- 
trasted with the sombre appearance ef other churches 
and cathedrals. Of the inhabitants at present, fifteen 
hundred are composed of lunatics, idiots and epileptics. 
These are the materials used by Esquirol, in the formation 
of his distinguished treatise on the insane. With such 
opportunities for observation, it is not astonishing, that so 
talented an individual should have accomplished such 
valuable results. His successors are indebted for dis- 
tinction more for their eccupancy of his place, than any 
contributions they have made to science. ‘The multitude 
of patients allows their classification according to their 
degree of lunacy, thereby contributing exceedingly to 
their happiness and probability of cure. This is ina 
great degree impracticable in the United States, from the 
limited number collected in one place; which is very 
much to be regretted, since it is well known by all who 
have had the care of this unfortunate class of patients, 
that one noisy and turbulent individual is almost certain to 
excite all within the sound of his voice. The most vio- 
lent are disposed of, in a place far away frem all the oth- 
ers. Within the exterier walls, are some twenty small 
brick houses, each having one, perhaps two apartments, 
containing a bed. ‘These houses are about thirty feet 
from one another. Warmth is communicated by means 
ofa stove placed in the walls; the fire being kindled from 
without. One of these structures is appropriated for an 
intendant, who has the charge of the patients placed here. 
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In this manner the noisy and quarrelsome are prevented 
from exerting a detrimental influence on those around 
them. 

This method has been adopted in many of the Insane 
Hospitals of the United States in a modified degree, 
One edifice in particular, at the city pauper establish- 
ment at Boston, has recently been erected, which how- 
ever, I fear, will but partially effect its object, since it is to 
contain a half dozen patients, or more, whowill mutually 
excite each other; while from its contignity to the main 
building, the noise can be easily heard, especially in sum- 
mer, notwithstanding its arched walls are expected to 
entirely muffle the sound. The absence of the iron-gra- 
ting, universally seen on the windows of similar institu- 
tions in America, and the unlocked doors, permitting the 
patients to go out at will, into the inclosure, whose lofty 
walls forbid escape, comprise the most striking peculiari- 
ties. Each of the separate divisions is supplied with a 
garden, court-vard and work-room, and in fact is a com- 
plete establishment in itself, totally unconnected with the 
others. Here are spots of land belonging to the patients, 
which, though negiected at this season, bear marks of or- 
der and attention. They were collected at our visit in 
the work-rooms, some of the old being engaged in spin- 
ning flax, knitting, &. The making of clothing seemed 


the principal employment. In one Tnoticed a piano. The 


hed-rooms, arranged for twenty beds or inore, were per- 
fectly neat, the floors nicely waxed, and the linen white 
and clean. IJ wish some of our Yankee girls would learn 
to make a bed of the French. The sheets are always 
smooth, and every thing disposed so comfortably, that one 
really likes to go to bed. 


pr Bicerre, ano 1Ts Occupants. 


Halfa league froin the barrier is the Hopital 
de Bicdtre, one of the most interesting of all the charities, 
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with which Paris is adorned. The first building on‘this 
spot was the chateau, erected by John, bishop of Winces- 
ter, in 1204, and thence called after him Wincestre, 
which, twice altered in the lapse of ages to Bichestre, and 
Bicester, at length assumed the name of Bicétre, by which 
it is now known. In 1632, Louis XIII. bought it, and 
established there a military hospital for invalids. Louis 
XIV. annexed it to the Hipital de la Salpétriére ; and it is 
now in all respects a similar establishment, except that it 
is entirely devoted to males, as the other istofemales. It 
is an immense range bearing the sears of antiquity, though 
well preserved. In an architectural view it is not so 
striking as the Salpétriére, for it wants its grand church 
dome rising majestically from the centre of masses, which 
appear to be one entire structure. 

This building is divided into five departments. First, 
the reposans, who are the servants of the various hospitals 
of the city. Ata certain age they withdraw to this retire- 
ment, where a comfortable home is afforded them during 
the residue of their lives. ‘Then come the infirm, who are 
at least eighty years of age—the oldest in the house hav- 
img reached ninety-seven years. Persons, who have 
turned their three score years and ten, compose the third 
department. ‘The fourth consists of the infirm poor, and 
those of all ages, who are infected with an incurable 
disease. A melancholy miscellany of insane, idiots, cre- 
tins and epileptics, constitutes the fifth and last depart- 
ment. ‘The first four departments number four thousand 
persons; the fifth alone nearly nine hundred. 

It is the fifth division, however, that demands our 
deepest sympathies. Poor creatures! sunk below the 
level of humanity, wanting the faculty of reason, yet 
without possessing iustinct, its substitute in brutes, they 
form the saddest spectacie, that can be presented to 
human eyes. ‘Tenderly should they be cherished by 
human hearts. And well has that obligation been here 
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redeemed. How soothing it is, even to the ordinary feel- 
ings of our nature, to behold the humane attention which 
is paid to them, though subject, as many are, to the most 
filthy and disgusting habits! ‘Their dormitory is perfect- 
ly pure, and free from the least odor; the waxed floor 
reflects the face of the visitor; and the beds are scrupu- 
lously clean and neat. This ward is a model forall simi- 
lar ones, that I have ever seen. The most faithful and 
unremitting labor alone could have accomplished this 
herculean task. The buildings appropriated to the luna- 
tics are long and low, rising to a single story only. The 
most strenuous exertions are used to sustain them in 
complete order. The oaken floors of palaces cannot sur- 
pass the brilliancy of the daily waxed floors of these 
cells. Their food is little better than that of the other 
tenants of the hospital. I thought it strange that wine, 
which has more or less effect on the head even of a sane 
man, should be served to them at the rate of half a bottle 
a day—sufficient surely to plant 
“ A dagger in the heat-oppressed brain.” 

The patients are distributed into three divisions, each 
under the charge of a separate physician, who has nothing 
to say in regard to the treatment of the others. This 
distribution has no reference to distinction in thé mala- 
dies of the patients. Each of these primary divisions is 
subdivided into three others with respect to their degree 
of tranquility. Among the notabilities is an Albino, said 
to be eighty years of age. He is exceedingly active, 
and a living proof that this peculiar people are not neces- 
sarily short-lived. 

The curative efforts vary from those in all other luna- 
tic establishments in the city. Every motive is used to 
induce the patient to employ himself on something of his 
own free will. Many are consequently engaged in regu- 
lar labor; some making hats of straw, others fancy bas- 
kets, and the like. In connection with the institution is 
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a farm, where numbers are employed with distinguished 
advantage to the crops and their own health. There is 
an establishment upon it for the raising and fattening of 
swine, where every operation is performed by these in- 
valids, in preparing them for the market, down to the 
moment of their quitting the yard, dressed and quartered. 
But this particular department I did not see. Some of the 
patients, whose health or tastes give them a preference 
for other employments, are provided with such as suit 
them. 

Among the various means adopted for their improve- 
ment is the establishment of schools. The patients gen- 
erally belong to the lower orders, which in France and 
through Europe indeed, are lamentably ignorant. Few 
know even how to read and write, which of course be- 
come the principal branches of instruction. There have 
been some, though none are here at present, who have 
prosecuted more advanced studies. The walls of the 
school room are efhbellished with pictures drawn with a 
pen, like those which decorate the writing academies, so 
numerous in every city in America, to which oil paint- 
ings and other ornaments are added. This treatment, I 
am told, succeeds beyond expectation; but I do not 
know what was expected. 

One ward is appropriated to those, whose minds habitu- 
ally brood over plans of murder and arson; some were 
pointed out, who had killed a mother and a sister, and one 
who had murdered two men in a diligence. The friend 
who accompanied me began to ogle the door. The guar- 
dian, however, re-assured him by stating, that no attempt 
ever was made on the safety of visitors, nor even of the 
medical attendant, in his diurnal round, for they regarded 
them as beings endued with superior power, whom it 
would be idle toattack. It was the guardian himself, who 
was the object of all their persecutionand vengeance. But 
on glancing at his muscular frame, I felt quite at ease on 
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the score of his security. Yet notwithstanding his com- 
manding presence, he frequently receives blows from 
their fists and wooden shoes. You must not suppose, how- 
ever, that his strength is used in contending with his pa- 
tients; it is, onthe contrary, merely employed for their 
necessary restraint. In no lunatic asylum is a patient 
permitted to be struck. 

There are not many objects of general interest connect- 
ed with this establishment. A well of prodigious dimen- 
sions may, however be considered as one; said to be five 
hundred feet in depth, and fifteen feet in diameter. 'This 
statement seems extravagant ; yet itis certainly immense, 
for the sound of water thrown into the awful abyss, requires 
a great length of time for its passage to the surface. Itis 
worked by machinery, propelled by twenty-four insane 
men, and is but little used, as an aqueduct from the river 
now supplies the hospital with water. 


Royat Lunatic Hosrirat—Dr. 


Yesterday morning I heard a lecture on Insanity at La 
Salpétriére, and this morning I went to the great Royal Lu- 
natic Hospital at Charenton, about seven miles from Paris. 
By means of the omnibuses and early rising, I got there at 
nine A. M.,and attended the visit of the physician, the cele- 
brated Dr. Foville. ‘This institution was founded in 1644 
by the minister Sebastian Leblanc; subsequently convert- 
ed toa boarding house by the Brothers of Charity, for the 
care of lunacy, and in 1797 changed again toa government 
establishment. It is most beautifully situated on the sum- 
mit of an eminence, which commands an excellent pros- 
pect of the city, the Seine and the country around, now in 
the pride ofits glory. The bank of the river, and a small 
island, which is a dependence of the hospital, are covered 
with trees of various descriptions, of which poplar, maple, 
and horse-chesnut are the most common and conspicuous. 

The edilice itself, though but partially built, is a pattern 
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ofthe kind. Some years ago a bill passed the Chamber of 
Deputies appropriating one million of dollars to its con- 
struction. More than one half has been finished at a cost of 
six hundred thous:nd dollars, which completes the accom- 
modations for males; the females are still in the old build- 
ing, soon destined to give place to one in correspondence 
with the male department. Dr. Foville, the physician, 
resides in the city, and makes four visits to the patients ev- 
ery week. ‘There are a resident physician and apotheca- 
ry beside, who have the charge in the meantime. Few 
men are better qualified than Dr. F., for the care of such 
an institution. Au uncommon union of suitable qualities — 
renders his superiority evideut. In person he is of good 
size, and endowed with strong athletic powers. His coun- 
tenance has a peculiar expression of gentleness, decision 
and reflection. Were we to notice his voice alone, so par- 
ticularly sweet, soft and winning, we should be disposed 
to characterize him asa good-natured man, but deficient in 
firmness ; but when one remarks his treatment of the pa- 
tients, and his general conduct, it is easy to recognize 
his possession of that resolute determination, so indispen- 
sable to his office. Inno situation perhaps are the scrapes 
and congés of a 'renchman so productive of real good, as 
in the managemeut of the insane; the angry passions of 
the furious are calmed and softened by the deference 
which such manners habitually display. In going his 
rounds the doctor had some ten or twelve hundred bows 
to execute in the space of three hours. Thus polite to 
the patients, he certainly was not less so to myself and 
friend—Dr. Selden, of Norfolk, Virginia ;—and from this 
Visit we bore away with us not only a knowledge of the 
construction of the building—erected after the plan of the 
distinguished Esquirol—the method of classification and 
treatment of the patients; but many hints and ideas of 
value, which he communicated. As the feclings of pa- 
tients might be somctimes injured by hearing observa~ 
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tions made respecting them, he chiefly spoke in English, 
which he had at perfect command. 

The patients are of three classes, who pay respective- 
ly thirteen hundred, nine hundred and seventy-five, and 
six hundred and fifty francs a year, including washing. 
Fuel, private servants, and incidentals swell that amount 
ef course. The rooms, which those of the highest class 
occupy, are really very fine. ‘They have a charming as- 
pect, commanding the delightful view before alluded to, 
and are handsomely supplied with mirrors, clocks and 
other furniture. During the periods of exacerbation, no 
distinction is maintained in the classes; they are remov- 
ed at once from their rooms to another department, where 
their noise would be heard only by those as furious as 
themselves. In the treatment of the patients, very little, 
Vf any, medicine is given; opiates and sedatives with ex- 
treme rarity. ‘The cold douche is not an uncommon 
means of soothing the excited state into which they fre- 
quently relapse. ‘The doctor in speaking of it expressed 
his opinion, that it was a remedy of great power, but— 
should be used with extraordinary care, and by no means 
so indiscriminately, as it is frequently done. Cold baths, 
and sponging the body with cold water, are often employ- 
ed. Asa means of confinement, the strait jacket is the 
principal. A treatment of kindness is now generally 
adopted throughout the world; rarely indeed do we hear 
at this day of murders or other outrages perpetrated by 
the insane. Take a sane person, plunge him in a dun- 
geon, enveloped in filth and exposed to the inclemencies 
of the weather, load him with irons, throw him his victu- 
als, as you would toss bones to a dog, and it would not 
be very marvelous if he should revenge his wrongs some- 
times by deeds of violence as startling as any that have 
ever been committed by the crazy man. An instance of 
the powerful operation of kindness, on a disordered intel- 
lect is furnished in a young girl, not wanting grace or 
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beauty, who in another institution killed two of her fellow 
patients. She is calm and rational here, and needs only 
kind words and gentle management to render her, what 
she has become, an agreeable tenant of an apartment 
adorned in a style of costly luxury. 

In this institution there is less apparent confinement, 
than in any similar one, that I have ever seen. The 
windows have none of those horrid looking iron bars, 
which characterise a prison. A grating of wire, nearly 
the size of a pipe stem, seemed designed more for the 
protection of the glass, than the security of a captive pris- 
oner. The doors were open with few exceptions, and 
their clothes were in their rooms, so that they could take 
them, when they wished to promenade in the court be- 
low. Though one hundred and eighty persons were at- 
tached to the establishment having the care of the pa- 
tients solely, without including the private servants, there 
was no symptom of surveillance. As a peculiarity in the 
practice of Dr. F., I noticed that he made no conceal- 
ment of their malady, but conversed with them on the 
subject, as he would have done of any bodily disease. 
This I think much better, than the subterfuge and evasion 
so commonly resorted to for the concealment of the pa- 
tient’s complaint, which is sure, sooner or later to be dis- 
covered by him ; and information, thus obtained, is like- 
ly to be productive of much detriment to the patient. 

As we went round the long galleries, Dr. Foville point- 
ed out to us several persons, whose heads were of a very 
peculiar form, more or less perfectly approaching the 
pyramidal; the face might represent the base, and the 
occiput the apex. ‘Their foreheads were particularly flat 
and narrow. In reference to them he remarked, that this 
species of head was peculiar to a particular department 
of France, in the same manner as the flat-heads of the 
Indians are peculiar to one tribe. In this district more 
children die at an early age than in any other; the di- 
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seases being principally convulsions and other maladies, 
which depend on the health of the brain. More insane 
come from this, than from any other quarter of the king- 
dom, in proportion to the population; and finally, more 
cases of idiocy, epilepsy, and the like, than elsewhere. 
What is the cause? Evidently the peculiar shape of the 
head, which pervades the people of that whole region, 
who all participate in this deformity, in a greater or less 
degree, without a single exception. So universal is it 
indeed, that some painters and sculptors, regarding it as 
the natural head of man, have drawn from this source 
their beau-ideal of beauty ; and fixed upon the sloping 
shoulders of their Venuses and Apollos, heads gracefully 
rising in tapering pyramids. 

An investigation of this extraordinary phenomenon has 
been made, and the cause discovered. The Flat-Head 
Indians are known to alter the form of their infants’ heads 
by pressure on the skull, when its bones are in a more or 
less cartilaginous state, and not yet firmly united. From 
this fact it was suspected, that some such prank was 
practised on these children of France ; and, sure enough, 
it has been found, that mothers and nurses have been 
employed for centuries in the wholesale business of driv- 
ing mad, maiming, and murdering the children of a par- 
ticular district. ‘This enormity has been committed by 
putting a peculiar cap upon the heads of their tender off 
spring, and fastening it tightly there by means of a strong 
band; and this simple cord has killed its hundreds, and 
diseased an entire region! With the Flat-Head Indians 
the pressure is in another direction, and may affect the 
intellect, while the nutritive organs are unimpaired. Dr. 
Foville mentions an autopsis made on one of these coun- 
trywomen, who had the venous circulation so impeded, 
that a large plexus was formed, for the accommodation 
of which a deep cavity was sunk in one of the lobes of 
the brain. So that from the silly ambition of improving 
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the beautiful proportions of nature, men have succeeded 
in producing the valuable varieties of pyramidal-heads, 
flat-heads, and block-heads. In the meantime, the other 

-sex have not been idle; but their abilities, it is well 
known, have been principally displayed, at least of late, 
at the other end of the human specimen. 

The patients are resolved into three classes ; the most 
turbulent, the comparatively quiet, and the convalescent. 
There are also rooms, where some in intermediate stages 
are temporarily placed on trial. One young man from the 
West India Islands, entirely nude, was bouncing about a 
room, whose floor was covered with straw. Hewas are- 
cent inmate. In another was a man, who came from the 
country to bring a neighbor just.attacked. He was return- 
ing homeward with his companion ina state of excessive 
excitability ; but before he reached his house was seized 
himself in a similar way, and the same manacles, which 
he had put upon his friend, were fastened on himself. 

Notwithstanding the excellent accommodations, which 
are here afforded ; the healthy situation of the hospital ; 
its real beauty, with the high reputation of its physician, 
Iwas informed, that few of the nobility or rich bourgeois 
were sent hither, Lut that private establishments were 
preferred, where high charges were thought to guaranty 
superior care and atiention. J'or myself I must acknow- 
ledge, that I never saw in any sinsilar institution so many 
advantages combined. Of the beauty of the situation I 
cannot say too much, though at the hazard of frequent re- 
petition; it is indeed unrivalled, and with the sanguine 
aspirations of a life just commencing, I can say from my 
heart, that here I should be extremely happy to spend 
my days. 

The accommodations are now sufficient for five hun- 
dred and fifty patients; the future buildings will in some 
degree enlarge them; beside, one wing, having been re- 
cently finished, is not yet occupied. 
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Istanp Lunatic Asytum. 


An effort has recently been made by the Common 
Council of New York to improve this establishment, 
which, as most of our readers are aware, is situated a 
short distance from the city, and unfortunately we think, 
on the same island and in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Penitentiary. 

The main building although but partially completed, is 
a large and imposing one, and for several years has been 
crowded with patients. 

The first of January, 1846, there were 367 patients in 
the Asylum. 

Admitted during the year 275 

Discharged 145 

Died 95 

During the past nine months of the present year there 
have been about 300 admissions, 210 discharges, and 
about 100 deaths. Present number 375, most of whom 
are considered incurable. 

Heretofore this Asylum has been under the general di- 
rection of the Resident Physician of the Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, who, with the approbation of the Common Council, 
appointed an Assistant Physician to the Lunatic Asylum 
with a salary of $500. ‘This arrangement has recently 
been changed. 

The Lunatic Asylum, the Children’s Hospital, and the 
Penitentiary Hospital are now separated from Bellevue, 
and constitute a distinct department. 

The regulations of the Common Council, so far as the 
Lunatic Asylum is concerned, are as follows: 

“There shall be appointed by the Common Council a 
regular practitioner of medicine and surgery, who shall 
be denominated “ The Resident Physician of the Luna- 
tic Asy]um,” who shall hold his office during the pleasure 
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of the Common Council. He shall reside permanently 
at the Lunatic Asylum on Blackwell’s Island, in apart- 
ments to be designated by the Joint Committee on Chari- 
ty and the Alms-House. He shall have the immediate 
care and charge of the treatment of the insane. He 
shali receive as compensation for his services, the sum of 
fifteen iundred dollars per annum and no other emolu- 
ments, perquisites, or fees of any kind whatever. 

There shall be appointed by the Common Council four 
regular practitioners of medicine, skilled in the treatment 
ofinsanity, who shall be designated “ Visiting Physicians 
tothe Lunatic Asylum.” 

Their appointment shall be honorary, and their ser- 
vices gratuitous. They shall hold their situations during 
the pleasure of the Common Council. 

It shall be the duty of one of the Visiting Physicians 
to visit the Asylum, at least twice in each week, and to 
see each patient under treatment. at least once a week ; 
to consult with the Resident Physician, in all cases re- 
quiring consultation, and to advise with him as to the 
medical police, and such improved moral treatment, and 
other regulations, as the welfare of the patients, and the 
interests of the city may render beneficial or necessary. 

It shall also be their duty to promote the advancement 
of medical science, by making public reports of all cases 
of unusual importance, and by communicating, in detail, 
as well as by exhibiting in practice to the profession, every 
information as to plans of treatment and modes of opera- 
tion which are practised in the establishment. It shall 
be their duty to report all cases of neglect in the medical 
officers or nurses of the Hospital to the Medical Board.” 

Drs. James McDonald, Pliny Earle, Benjamin Ogden 
and Abraham V. Williams have been appointed visiting 
physicians to the Lunatic Asylum. 

We think it probable that some improvements will fol- 
low from these arrangements, but we apprehend they will 
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be small, unless the Asylum is totally separated from the 
Penitentiary, and a larger expenditure incurred for the 
treatment of the insane, than has hitherto been, and more 
than for patients in other hospitals; and the practice of 
employing prisoners for assistants and attendants at the 
Asylum be altogether abandoned. 

There is no place where a good curative establish- 
ment for the insane is more required, even as a matter of 
economy, than in New York. Very soon, there will 
be one thousand insane persons to be supported by that 
city, and we think the Common Council will act wisely, 
by providing a good institution immediately. But they 
should keep in mind the admirable remarks of Dr. Bell, 
which cannot be too often repeated. 

“ There is no such thing as a just and proper curative 
or ameliorating treatment of the insane in cheaply con- 
structed and cheaply managed institutions ; the measure 
of expense of common paupers should never be regarded 
in providing for the insane. ‘That a better class of alms- 
houses may be carried on for receiving lunatics, and dig- 
nified with the name of Asylums or Hospitals, with some 
degree of apparent success, may be admitted; but to do 
the greatest amount of good to the insane, the mind of the 
tax-paying community must be trained to understand and 
admit the necessity of expensive arrangements, and that 
if it is worth while to have any institutions beyond these 
receptacles in which the most patients, or rather the 
most sufferers, can be crowded together at the least 
charge, it is worth while to establish such as will accom- 
plish all of cure or relief which is practicable.” 

A primary object of the Common Council should be to 
cure the insane and prevent their continuing a burden on 
the city. This will be true economy, but cannot be ef- 
fected to the extent it ought, without incurring for a time 
considerable expense, and more than for the inmates of 
the other hospitals under their care. 
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We would respectfully suggest the abandonment of 
the present building, which is needed for other purposes, 
and the erection of an Asylum for the insane, remote 


from Blackwell’s island, and all penitentiaries. 


It could 


be built ona less expensive, and better plan than the 
present Asylum, and be made to take rank with the best 
in the world. But we do not believe the present one 
can—its location must ever be an insuperable objection. 

We hope to see a standing committee of the Common 
Council appointed to take charge of the Asylum, whose 
especial duties shall be, to visit it often and make them- 
selves well acquainted with its management, and report, 


annually its condition. 


They should select the Resident Physician, and with 
care, as on him very much will depend. He should be a 
man of well established reputation for skill in his profes- 
sion, for intelligence, energy and integrity, and freedom: 
from all political alliances, and to him should be dele- 
gated sufficient power to make the Asylum a good cura- 
tive establishment, though he should be held strictly ac- 


countable for all his acts. 


We do not think the aid of able and experienced visit- 
ing Physicians to a Lunatic Asylum on the plan proposed, 
can long be relied on. ‘The appointment is altogether 
honorary, and not prospectively or indirectly valuable, as 
similar appointments to other hospitals are. Hence they 
will not, we apprehend, be willing to relinquish other 
duties and business for a suflicient time to enable them 
to superintend the Asylum to much extent. The really 
responsible officer will be, and should be, the Resident 
Physician. M. H. Ranney, M. )., has recently been ap- 


pointed to this office. 
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THE. MANLAC.. 


A maniac ! 
Know ye the meaning of that word, 
Ye, who of health and reason ar’t possess’d ? 
3 Can ye scan 
The tumult raging in the inner man ? 
€ould’st thou draw aside the eurtain 
That doth envelope his distracted soul, 
And see behind it, what he doth conceive is real, 
Then might’st thou see hin scorch’d 
"Pon bars of iron, heated red by fire,. 
Eakindled ‘neath them. On every side 
Are those, whose office ’tis, (it so doth seem to him,) 
To see it is not quench’d. Should this delusion leave him;. 
His poor distracted soul, will, by some new fear, 
Be tempest toss’d. Then will he fancy 
Every thing that he doth see or hear, 
#od cannot comprehend, is but some method’ 
To destroy or harm him..- 
Thou can’st not know nor feel, 
©! ye, whoin God hath bless’d with reason,. 
A tithe of what he suffers: 
For thus to Know or feel, 
Thou must beeome,. like him,, 
A maniac! 
Asylum, Utica, N. ¥. J. M. B. 


Want or Snerp, THe Cause or Souruey’s: 
InsANITY AND DeEatn. 


E found the bard of the “ Excursion” walking in his 
garden when Ff arrived at the Mount; and long and fer- 
vently did I admire the beauty of the scene from the 
lawn, before the window, and the calm philosophy and 
true love of nature that had led him to make choice of 
such a place, and kept himself in such happy and such 
long seclusion from the busy world.. The view of Win- 
dermere from his door, was the finest I had yet seeu ; and 
at another part of his grounds, the view of Rydal water 
was combined with that of Windermere, forming, with 
Loughrigg in front, amid the encircling hills on every 
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side, a landscape of extreme beauty. * ® In speaking 
of Southey, whose name is so intimately associated with 
his own, and whose friendship and society he-enjoyed for 
so many years, he dwelt with much emphasis on the long 
continued and systematic economy of his time, by which 
he was enabled to vary his studies from histery to poli- 
tics, from politics to poetry, and do more work in each 
than would have sufficed to make the reputation of half 
a dozen, even of inferior attainments. At the period of 
his death, and indeed, loag before, at was the general 
opinion that he had tasked his brain too severely by 
study ; that his intellect had become overclouded from ex- 
cess of mental toil, and that he had labored “ not wisely, 
but too well.” Mr. Wordsworth, however, upon my put- 
ting the question to him, denied that such was the case. 
Though Southey’s labors were almost superhuman, and 
were varied in a wonderful manner, they seemed, he said, 
rather to refresh and strengthen, than to weary and 
weaken his mind. He fell a victim, not to literary toil, 
but to his strong affection for his first wife, which led him 
night after night, when his labors of the day were ended, 
to watch with sleepless agxiety over her sick bed. The 
strongest mind, as he observed, will ultimately give way 
under the long-continued deprivatien of the natural re- 
freshment of the body. No brain can remain im perma- 
nent health that has been overtasked by nightly vigils, 
still more thar by daily labor. When such vigils are ac- 
companied by the perpetually-recurring pair of behold- 
ing the sufferings of a beloved object, and the as perpetu- 
ally-recurring fear of losing it, they become doubly and 
trebly injurious; and the labor that must be done, be- 
comes no longer the joy and solace that it used tobe. It 
is transformed from a pleasure into a pain, from a friend 
into an enemy, from a companion into a fearful monster, 
erving like the daughter of the horse-leech, “give! givel’’ 
ft is then that the fine and delicate machinery of the mind 
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is deranged. It is thenthatthe “sweet bells are jangled 
and out of tune ;” that the light is extinguished, and the 
glory under a cloud, that Eternity may lift, but not Time. 
Such, it appears, was the case with the amiable Southey; 
the grand, if not the great poet ; the accomplished scholar, 
and the estimable man in every relation of life.—The 
Scenery and Poctry of the English Lakes, by Charles Mackay. 


Tria or Two Kerrers, at AN ASYLUM IN ENGLAND, 
FOR THE ABUSE OF A Patient. 


The London Times gives an account of the recent trial 
of two keepers atan Asylum called Grove Hall, at Bow, 
for ill-treating and causing the death of a pauper lunatic. 
‘The prosecution was instigated by the Commissioners of 
Lunacy. 

The unhappy patient in one of his paroxysms of rage 
had assaulted an officer of the Asylum, who, not satisfied 
with putting a sufficient restraint upon the lunatic, resort- 
ed to cruel.and vindictive punishment. ‘The keeper who 
had been attacked called another to his aid, not for the 
purpose of preventing any further outrage from the poor 
maniac, of whom they were left in charge, but to get him 
_ down upon the bed, kneel upon his chest, and strike him 
with all their force upon the sides of bis head, while the 
blood was running from his mouth, and he remained in an 
utterly helpless condition. Suchis the horrible scene dis- 
closed by the evidence upon the trial of the two perpetra- 
tors of this shameful outrage. The class of persons em- 
ployed in this Asylum at Grove Hall, may be judged of 
when it is known that a third keeper saw the inhuman 
conduct of his two associates, and made no other obser- 
vation than “ drop it;’’ but did not interfere to prevent it ; 
nor did he make any report of it to the medical oflicer or 
master of the establishment. 

Keepers of Lunatic Asylums are entitled to protect 
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themselves from the attack of an insane patient, but ex- 
treme delicacy is required to discriminate between the 
force employed for self defence and the brutal power ex- 
ercised tor the purpose of malignant retaliation on a poor 
creature who is not responsible for his actions. In the 
case to which we have referred, there was no doubt that 
the latter course had been pursued, and the jury accord- 
ingly found both the keepers guilty, and they were ad- 
judged to undergo respectively three months’ and six 
months’ imprisonment. 


Tae Goop or OBSERVANCES IN 
ReLation To INSANITY. 


“The institution of religious services in Asylums has 
created new and peculiar duties for the officers; and 
although I can readily conceive the apprehension with 
which the medical superintendents of some Asylums re- 
gard this subject, and know how unjust it generally would 
be to ascribe such apprehensions to indifference, Iam 
quite satisfied, that with reasonable caution in the exer- 
cise of his peculiar duties, a chaplain may become a 
valuable officer in asylums for the insane. It is unfortu- 
nately true, that no cause of mania, melancholia, and im- 
becility is more common than a gloomy religion, which 
excludes the idea of God’s mercy so carefully, and brings 
forward God’s judgments so prominently, as to alarm, and 
depress, and enfeeble many enthusiastic and weak per- 
sons who are exposed to its doctrines. Among persons of 
education, and particularly among women, I believe that 
nearly one half of the cases of derangement of mind arise 
from this perversion of religion alone. Exciting meet- 
ings, enthusiastic exhortations, false reports of wild mis- 
sions, foolish biographies of sickly and delirious children, 
incoherent tracts, and books of unfruitful controversy, 
constitute all the intellectual exercises of these sincere 
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and misguided persons. All elegant literature, and al- 
most all science is kept from them, as demoralizing or 
tending to unbelief. All cheerful avenues of thought are 
forbidden to them. A restless, meddling, dictatorial 
spirit, much opposed to real charity, assumes the guise 
and name of benevolence and religious zeal. By de- 
grees, the mind—-so ill-exercised, so ill-governed, so ex- 
cited—becomes weakened, and then the mask falls to 
the ground. Spiritual and worldly pride, idle prophe- 
syings, convictions of eternal wrath, fierce denunciations 
of neighbours, or parents, or children, or relatives, and 
too often despair and attempts at self-destruction, de- 
clare that madness has supervened. Knowing all this, 
by daily observation, I feel as strongly as any physician 
can do, the danger of misapplying religious attentions ; 
but I still believe that many insane persons are capable 
of deriving much satisfaction from being permitted to 
attend the services of their church; and that a good and 
prudent clergyman may become a useful auxiliary to a 
physician, by correcting fanatical deMasions, moderating 
spiritual conceit, vindicatmg God from the unjust views 
of his creatures, and reviving every hope that is per- 
mitted to the imperfect and the penitent.”-—Conolly. 


Butter Hospitat ror THE Insane, Providence, R. I., 
was opened for the admission of patients on the Ist of 
December last, aud already a large number have been 
received. 

The building is constructed on an excellent plan, and 
all its arrangements are of the best kind. We anticipate 
for this institution great popularity and deserved success, 
under the direction of its skilful superintendent, Dr. Ray. - 


New Journat or Insantty.—Dr. Forbes Winslow, of 
London, the well known author of several works relating 
to mental derangements, proposes to publish, ‘on the 
tst of January, 1848, No. 1 of a Quarterly Review of In- 
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sanity and Medical Jurisprudence, entitled, “ The Jour- 
nal of Psychological Medicine and Mental — 
Price, 3s. 6d. 

We think such a Journal much needed in England, 
and are surprised one has not been established before 
this. Wewelcome it as a fellow laborer, and wish it 
great success and long continued usefulness. 


Quertiss, &c.—1st. Are there not some articles of the 
Materia Medica that will increase or diminish the activi- 
ty of each mental faculty? Has this subject, and the in- 
fluence of various kinds of diet upon the mind, been 
studied all that they ought to be? 

2d. May not some cases of dementia and other forms 
of insanity, generally deemed incurable, be restored by 
pursuing the course of treatment adopted by Seguin and 
others, in the cure of idiocy,—by daily arousing into ac- 
tivity and exercising the various faculties of the mind? 

3d. Have electricity and galvanism been tried all they 
should be, in the treatment of insanity ? 

4th. Have the passions and mental powers antago- 
nistical to those that appear to be disordered in insanity, 
been sufficiently called into action, as a means of curing 
this disease ?—for instance, fear to cure rage, anger to 
cure grief and melancholy,—and the study of the exact 
sciences to cure delusions of the imagination ? 


PeriopicaL MepicaL LITERATURE. 


Tur Mepico-CurrurcicaL Review and the Britisx 
and Foreign Mepicat Review, are to be united from 
the 1st of January, 1848, and will be re-published by R. 
& G.S.Wood, 261 Pearl Street, N. Y., at $3 per annum ; 
and in addition, they agree to send gratuitously to those 
who take the Review, a Quarterly Retrospect of Ameri- 
can Practical Medicine and Surgery. 

Ve have taken the Medico-Chirurgical Journal and 
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the Foreign Review trom the commencement of their 
publication, at five dollars a year each, and thought our 
money well expended. United, they must form a most 
valuable journal, which we advise every physician in the 
country to take in addition to one or more of the best Ame 
rican Medical Journals, not forgetting the Journal of Im 
sanity, and thus, in a few years, obtain a valuable library 
by a small annual expenditure. 

Money thus invested, has now become nearly indispen- 
sable to the success and advancement of a physician. 


American ANNALS OF THE Dear anp Dump, conducted 
by the Instructors of the American Asy!um at Hartford, 
Ct. ‘This is a quarterly journal, price one dollar a year. 
Already two numbers have appeared, containing articles 
by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, Lewis Weld, Laurent Clere, 
Luzerne Ray, and other well known persons engaged in 
instructing the deaf and dumb. It is a very interesting 
journal. 


Osrtvary.—Died at Hartford, Ct., Nov. last, Dr. Sr 
LAS FunuEr, aged 73. Dr. F. ranked among the emir 
nent physicians of the country. He was a distinguished 
surgeon in the army during the war of 1812, after which 
he was extensively engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion in the eastern part of Connecticut until 1833, when 
he was appointed the successor of Dr. ‘odd, as the Su- 
perintendent of the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, 
which situation he held until 1839, when he resigned. 
He was also for several years President of the Conuecti- 
cut Medical Society. 

Dr. F. was a man of vigorous intellect and sound judg- 
ment, and will long be remembered by those who knew 
him, for the exccllent qualities of his head aud heart. We 


are much ogee to learn that a medical friend is prepar- 


ing for publication a biographical memoir of Dr. Fuller. 
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REFERENCES. 
11.1. Hospital Buildings . 70. bentlernens Private Yard. Farmers Residence. 
3. Green House. Flower border. Bara. 
44.4. Range of Hot beds. t§-— Wash House. 22 Sheds. 
5 Sted House and Sheds. 44 Pump Koom. 23 Figgery 
G6 Gate Keepers Lodge. supplying Pamp. 24 Wagon Sheds and Yard 
7 Entrance to Endosure. 16 Springs. 25 Spriny House. 
& Work Shop and Yard 17) Pheusure Rail -Road. 26 House. 
I  Tenpin Alley. Gardeners Residence. 27 Lot belonging to Hospital. th, Cottage: 
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ALTES. 


of Pleasure Ground. 


Farm, 68% acres, outside of tnclosure. 


Carriage Road 


=m Brick or Stone pavements. 


= brava or tan Walks. 


Close Fence. 


Summer Houses. 
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Wash House. 


Gentlemens Private Yard. 
Pamp hoom. 


Pleasure Rail -Road. 
48 Gardeners Residence. 


Fond supplying Pump. 
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